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News of Food Prices, the Iraqi Embargo, 
Industrial" Crops, and Sub-Saharan Reforms 



Food prices are expected lo average 
5 Id 7 percent higher ihis year than 
in 1989. This i5a2-percentage- 
point increase from USDA's initial food- 
price forecast made last Doccmber. 
Double-digit price gains in the first half 
of 1990 for frtsh fruits, pork, eggs, and 
dairy products, along with the uncertain- 
ties about futuie energy prices, axe 
behind the revisions. 

However, most of ihe year's price 
increases probably took place in the first 
half- Gains tn the second half are 
expected to be more modest This 
assumes that most of the evolving oil 
price shock will take until next year to 
spill over into food prices. 

Higher oil prices resulting from Iraq's 
invasion of Kuwait will increase the cost 
of growing, processing, packaging, and 
distributing food. Bccauseof the rapidly 
changing situadon, it's unclear how 
much and how fast the increases will rip- 
ple through food prices. 

While food transportation costs probably 
will rise in coming months, rail costs are 
partly shielded from short-icnn move- 
ments in fuel prices. Railroads often 
hold significant inventories of diesel fuel 
and buy fuel iindcr long term contracts. 
For barge transport, this summer's lower 
freight rates suggest competitive pres- 
sures will limit rate increases in the fall. 

TheU.N.-sponsored general trade 
embargo will significantly cut Iraq's 
food supplies. Because imports usttally 
provide more than 75 percent of Iraqis 
caloric needs, its citizens will see very 
tight food markets in coming months. 
Last ycar« about one-fourth of Iraq's agri- 
cultural imports came from the U.S. 
Other major suppliers have been Aus- 
tralia, Canada, the EC, and Turkey. 
Iraq's agricultural import situation is 
being monitored and the impUcadons for 
trade are being le-evaluated conunuously. 

Global conditions point to a bumper 
wheat rrop* A sharp rebound in this , „ 




year's U.S. crop and a record foi^ign 
crop are pushing output above expected 
use. For the markeung year beginnir^ 
June 1, the U.S. average farm price is 
forecast to be $2.65-$3.05 a bushel 
down from July's estinnabe and down 
from the $3.72 average of the past 2 
years. 

While world coarse grain output is still 
expected to trail use. prospects are 
improving as the summer progresses. 
Output gains in the USSR are mainly 
behind the recent changes. Forecasts of 
average U.S. farm prices for the 1990/91 
marketing year weakened in August, but 
are around last yearns levels- 

U.S. soybean and meal exports are fore- 
cast to be 18^ million tons (soybean 
meal equivalent basis) in 1990^ 1,31 per- 
cent below the 1981/82 record and well 
below the 10-year average. However, 
evolving supply conditions in the U.S., 
Argentina, Brazil, die EC, and China 
point to a possible halt in the decline. 
Nonetheless, Eastern Europe and Uie 
Soviet Union stand to be highly variable 



Customers; a lack of economic growth 
there would put downward pressure on 
U.S. exports. 

The House and Senate versions of the 

1990 farm bill include provisions to sup- 
port commercializing industrial uses for 
various crops. For example, soybean oil 
is used to make printers* inks and kenaf 
is being developed as a source of paper 
pulp. Some dilTeiences remain between 
the Administration's and Congress' 
approaches to commercialization. 

In California, despite cutbacks of up to 
50 percent in surface water for irrigation, 
crop producers in most irrigated areas 
willexperience only slight declines in 
output That*s because of die state's 
sophisticated water supply system and 
because many growers switched to more 
expensive groundwater rather than do 
without. Livestock producers, however. 
will be squeezed as forage supplies dwin- 
dle. Moreover, a fifth drought year in 

1991 would sharply Curtail surface water 
deliveries and severely affea output and 
producers' net returns. 



Market-orientcd reforms, better 
weather, and increased international sup- 
port have brightened agricultural pros- 
pects for some Sub-Saharan countries. 
Sustaining these improvements depends 
on the region's ability to surmount some 
deeply rooted problems, including rapid 
population growth, war, international 
debt, slipping export prices, and climbing 
import prices. 

Countries successfully undergoing 
reforms have also benefited from 
increased donor support to boost invest- 
ment and pay for more imports- Ghana, 
Madagascar, and Senegal have all pulled 
up their growth rates, illusuating that 
Sub-Saharan countries can turn aroiind. 
More reliance on market systems, 
improved farming technologies, better 
input-delivery systems, and more effec- 
tive extension services would improve 
the chances for sustainable agricultural 
growth. 
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Income- 
Based 
Payments 
Blocked 



Earlier ihis summer, some members 
of Congress moved lo link farm 
program payment eligibility to the 
income of individual recipients. Con- 
gressmen Dick Armey (R-Tex.) and 
Charles Schumcr (Dp-N.Y.) introduced a 
bill that would have made those who 
reported an adjusted gross income (as 
defined for lax purposes)of$100,000or 
more ineligible to receive farm program 
payments. 

In July, their proposal was defeated in 
the House during floor action on amend- 
ments to the farm biU* Nonetheless, 
these efforts reflect a growing public con- 
cern about the disuibution of federal 
farm program payments that is unlikely 
to disappear after the 1990 fenn bill 

Programs Aim 
To Boost Income 

One of the main purposes of the 1985 
fannblU was lo boost farmers' incomes. 
At the same time, the bill was intended 
lo em large grain stocks by lowering loan 
rates and relying on the Acreage Rcduc- 
tjon Program. The mechanism used to 
reach these policy goals routes most 
direct government payments throMgh 
deficiency payments that are based on 
the amount of a supported commodity 
produced. 

While significant farm program benefits 
go lo those farm households with low or 
negative net incomes, a larger share and 
targcr average payments go to house- 
holds with the highest incomes. This 
observation is based on the distribution 
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of direct payments by total househokl 
income (net farm business income, 
including government payments, plus off- 
farm income) using data from USDA*s 
1988 Farm Costs and Returns Survey 
(FCRS). 

The FCRS income measure is quite dif- 
ferent from incomes reported for tax pur- 
poses. In particular, a study of federal 
tax returns showed that farm income 



made up a smaller share of total house- 
hold income than was indicated by the 
FCRS, In addition, the FCRS does not 
collect information on the incomes of 
share-rent landlords who receive govern- 
ment payments. 

FCRS sample data represent income con- 
diuons for L8 million of the 2.2 million 
U,S, farms. Most of the 400,000 differ- 
ence is farms with sales of less than 
$40,000, Also excluded from the analy- 
sis arc nonfarm landlords and other non- 
opera lor households who receive 
government payments, 

About92 percent of the farms in the 
FCRS were operated as sole proprietor- 
ship businesses. Here, all farms in the 
sample are treated as single household 
farms. However, many famis, especially 
larger operations, have more than one 
household thai shares in the farm's 
income and payments. Soothe data on 
paymenis per farm overstate the amount 
of payments per household. 

About 12 percent of all farm operator 
households reported zero or negative 
total income &om all sources. Nearly 
half of these reported receiving direct 
government payments. About 23 percent 



Farmers Earn Mora Than Half Their Jncam© from Off-Farm Sources 
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Net farm business income equals gross cash Incorne minus cash expenses mmus capital consumption 
allowance. 
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Farmers Have Caught Up 

As a group, farm operator households have entered ihe U.S. mainstreain; ihey no 
longer have low incomes relative to nonfarm households. Back in the 1930*s, when 
farm commodity programs were iniuated, average farm family income was about 
halfihatofaU U.S. families. By ihelate 1950's,lhc share was still onJy about 60 
percent 

But today, farm operator household income, on average, is on par with nonfarm 
family incomes- This challenges the popular view that farm commodity programs 
now assist a relatively disadvantaged group. 

Some farm families continue to have serious income problems. But the drop in farm 
numbers and rise in average income mean that these problems are not as pervasive 
as they once were- 

Farm poverty rates today are low by historical standards and the farm poor are a 
smallpartof the U.S. poverty population. This contrasts sharply with 1959-60, the 
first years for which poverty data were calculated, when over half of the U.S. farm 
population was poor and one in five poor people lived on a farm. 

Off-farm income growth has been critical to this improvement. Farmers' household 
income fromofT-farm jobs, nonfarm investments, and nonfarm transfers has 
exceeded net farm business income (net cash farm income less depreciation) since 
1973. 

One recent study shows that abcHit half of all farm households depends primarily on 
off-farm income for family living. Nine out of ten of these households operate farms 
with annual sales of less than $40,000. These smaller farms typically generate low 
or negative net farm incomes. 

Ft»-45percentofall U.S. farm operators, farming is a second job. Many arc machin- 
ists, manufacturing production workere, or lawyers first and farmers second. Growth 
of nonfarm job opportunities in rural areas has contributed to improved farm house- 
hold incomes, perhaps more so than commodity programs. This is important 
because only about one in three farms participate in commodity programs. 
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of total direct payments went to ihese 
farms, averaging $20,300 per participat- 
ing farm. 

Farms operated by households in the larg- 
est negative total income class reported 
the highest participation rate and one of 
the highest average payments among all 
the income classes. 

At the other end of the distribution, abotu 
6 percent of all farm households reported 
net incomes of$lOO,OOOor more. About 
41 percentofthese farms reported receiv- 
ing direct payments. They received 
about 17 percent of ail payments, for an 
average of $36,100 per recipient, the larg- 
est of any group. 

The distribution of payment shares by 
income changes only slowly, but the 
same households are not included in the 
same groups every year. A household's 
net fann business income may vary sub- 
stantially from year to year depending on 
weather and other factors. 

Andt the person who leceives the pay- 
ments is not necessarily the ultimate ben- 
eficiary of the net income gain. The 
value of the land equals the current value 
of the expected future profits, including 
government payments. When the land is 
rented or sold, current and expected 
future government payments are 
reflected in the price. 

The mean income for all U.S. households 
was about $34,000 in 1988 and is likely 
ID be above $35,000 today. About 30 
percent of all farm households reported 
incomes of $35,000 or more, compared 
with about 38 percent of all US^ house- 
holds. The program participation rate for 
the fomris operated by these households 
IS generally well above the national aver- 
age. Moreover, they received 47 percent 
of all direct payments. 

Most Payments Go 
To Higher-Wealth 
Farmers 

There is not an especially strong correla- 
tion between total income and farm net 
worth for households with a farm net 
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worth of less than $250,000. In part, this 
reflects the influence of ofT-farm income 
on households opeiadng small farms. 
Net worth here measures farm wealth: it 
is defined as total farm assets minus total 
farm liabilities. 

During the 1980's, much public attention 
focused on the declining net worth of 
many farmers, particularly those who 
were technically insolvent (total debts 
exceeded total assets). Even being insol- 
vent does not necessarily imply low 
income: 21 percent of all farm house- 
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holds with zero or negative net farm 
worth in 1988 had $35,000 or more in 
income from all sources. 

About 3 percent of all farm households 
had zero or negative net farm worth in 
1988, Fbrty-five percent of these house- 
holds received direct payments. Their 
payments wett 3,8 percent of all direct 
payments and averaged $14,900 per 
iccqrienL Average payments per recipi- 
ent ranged between $6J500 and $10,000 
for households with farm net worth of $1 
to$249j000. Not until fenn net worth 
reached $250,000 did payments per recip- 
ient average as high as $14,000, 



At the upper end of the wealth distribu- 
tion, about 13 percent of all farm house- 
holds had a farm net worth of $500,000 
or more. Over half received direct pay- 
ments. Thirty-eighlpcrcenlofalldirect 
payments went to these farm households, 
averaging over $28,000 per recipient. 
Over 85 percent of all direct payments 
went to farm households with over 
$100,000 in fam net worth, 

Fann households' net worth tied up in 
their farms is quite high relative to the 
average net worth of all U,S. households. 
The Census Bureau's preliminary esti- 
mate of median U.S , household net 
worth in 1988 was about $36,000, Less 
than 10 percent of all U.S, households 
had a net worth of $250,000 or more* In 
the same year, the median farm house- 
hold net farm worth was about $167,000 
and 31 percent of all farm households 
had a farm net worth of $250,000 or 
more. 

These numbers show that substantial 
farm commodity program payments are 
made to relatively high income and 
wealthy farmers, [Tom Cariin and Ken 
Dealers (202) 786^1527} Qg 
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Livestock, 
Dairy, and 
Poultry 
Overview 



The midyear cattle inventory posted a 
meager gain for the second straight year. 
For pork, retail prices in July were 
record high and the farm-retail price 
spread widened. Hog prices have scft- 
ened and are forecast to drop sharply in 
the fourth quarter. 

Broiler production is estimated to grow 7 
percent in 1990^ down slightly from 
1989. Returns are below a year earlier 
also, reflecting lower broiler prices. 

Turkey production growth in the third 
quarter has slov^edfrom a year earlier. 
But stocks are record high, probably 
because demand has not absorbed the 
large increase in production earlier this 
year. Ouipul growth is expected to con- 
tinue at a slower pace in the fourth quar- 
ter 

Large increases in cheese sales caused 
commercial use of dairy products to 
advanceduring the first half of 1990. 
Wholesale prices for cheese, nonfat dry 
milkf and other man ufactured dairy prod- 
ucts rose this spring. Retail dairy prices 
should remain about flat for the remain- 
der cf the year. 

Cattle Herd 
Up Slightly 

The JiiJy catlJe inventory repon sug- 
gesled that ihe cattle herd is expanding, 
bui at a very slow pace. In fact, all that 
can be confirmed from the rcpon is ihai 
herd liquidaljon has ceased Beef cow 
numbers rose only slightly, and dairy 
cow numbers were unchanged. Periodic 
drought in many areas during ihe past 2 
years has raised concerns aboui adequate 
forage. And high grain prices may make 
ii harder for fecdo- cattle prices to hold 
onto recent advances. 



Although the inventory has been rela- 
tively flat since 1988, cow slaughter in 
first-half 1990 was 6 percent below a 
year ^o, and producers were retaining 4 
percent more beef replacement heifers 
for possible herd expansion in eady July. 
However, the number of heifers calving 
and entering the herd in first-half 1990 
was 5 percent below a year earlier. So, 
the 1990 calf crop was estimated in the 
midyear inventory lo be 40 million head, 
down slightly from 1989. 

Feeder catllc numbers outside feedk)ls in 
eariy July were about the same as last 
year, wiih calves down 1 percent and 
yearlings up 3 percent In spite of dry 
conditions in a number of areas again 
this year, calves continue to make good 
gains on grass and move into the over* 
500-pound weight category at younger 
ages. 

There were 1 percent more cattle on feed 
at midyear than a year earlier. Larger 
numbers of cattle on feed and an 
increased supply of yearlings for place- 
ment probably will keep fed cattle mar- 
ketings near or above a year ago through 
early 1991. However, reduced nonfed 
slaughter will keep total beef production 
near or slightly below a year earlier 
through at least fu^st-half 1991. 

Choice fed steer prices at Omaha rose 
from die lower $70' s per cwt in early 
July to $77 in lale July through mid- 
August as fed cattle marketings contin- 
ued to be below expectations. However, 
increased slaughter and heavier slaughter 
weights may force prices down to the 
mid-to-lower $70's by late summer or 
early fall, particularly as hog and poultry 
prices decline. 

Prices should remain in the mid -to-lower 
$70's through late summer and early fall 
as larger fed marketings are worked off. 
Additional pressure will come from sea* 
sonally increasing cow and hog slaughter 
and continued large supphes of broilers. 
Prices arc expected to begin rising to 
near $80 by late fall and early winter and 
perhaps peak near the mid-$80's in early 
spring 1991. 



Yearling feeder steer prices remained 
strong through July with less ihan a $1 
decline from tlie June peak. Seasonally 
rising feeder cattle movements beginning 
in late August will exert some downward 
price pressure, but expecied strongs fed 
cattle prices next winter probably will 
hold prices near the upper $80's through 
fall and much of 1991. 

Retail Pork Prices 
Are Record High 

Composite retail pork prices averaged 
$2.22 a pound in July, up sharply from 
May*s record. High and sometimes vola- 
tile wholesale prices have discouraged 
retailers from specialing pork. Instead, 
they have focused on poultry and beef. 

Farm-lo-retal] spreads widened to $ 1.23 
a pound in June, up sharply from May's 
tight $ 1 .07 as the farm valtie dropped 
modestly. Spreads are expected to 
remain wide because farm prices have 
peaked for the year. Fann prices are 
expected to decline more sharply than 
normal in the fourth quarter. 

U.S. porit imports for the year are 
expecied to re^h about915 million 
pounds, slightly above a year earlier. 
Lower production in Canada and much 
of Eastern Europe, coupled with a reduc- 
tion in the countcrvaiUng duty on 
imports of Canadian hogs arc behind the 
expected slow growth in imports. 

Imports from Denmark arc higher than a 
year ago, but remain below historic lev- 
els. Although iherc arc indications of 
higher breeding herd rcteniion and more 
fanowings in Denmark, much of this 
increased supply will not be available for 
expon before the last quarter of this year 
or the first quaner of 1991 . 

Broiler Growth 
Moderates 

Estimated teoiJcr production for 1990 is 
7 percent above a year earlier, with both 
third- and fourth-quarter output probably 
up nearly 6 percenL Third-quarter esti- 
mates reflect 5- to 6-perceni increases in 
broiler-iype chicks hatched from a year 
earlier. Fourth-quarter growth is based 
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on estimates of a larger hatchery supply 
flock, coupled wiih expected producer 
reacticHis to slightly softer profits in the. 
first half. 

Net returns during the first half averaged 
around 10 cents per pound, down frmn a 
year earlier. Average net rouims in the 
third and fourth quarter stand to remain 
positive, and about the same as a year 
ago, due to lower broiler prices and feed 
costs* 

The 1 2-ctiy wholesale trailer price for 
the second half of 1990 is expected to 
average slightly lower than a year earlier. 
For all of 1990, the average probably 
will be about 6 percent below 1989. 
Third -quarter prices arc forecast to aver* 



1 



age 55-59 cents per pound, and drop sea- 
sonally in the fourth quarter to48- 54 
cents. 

Broiler prices strengthened from mid- 
June through mid-July, but then started 
to weaken, reflecting greater supplies 
and a lack of any excitement on the 
demand skic. However, broiler prices 
are expected to receive a boost from the 
Labor Day holiday. 

Retail prices for whole fryers in 1990 
probably will average 88-91 cents per 
pound, 4 percent below a year earlier. 
Third-quarter prices arc expected to drop 
almost 6 percent from a year ago and 
continue declining during the fourth quar- 



ler to 82-88 cents, 5 percent betow last 
year, 

Turkey Growth 
Slows 

Turkey production during the third quar- 
ter, based on March-May poult place- 
ments, is estimated up 5-6 percent from a 
year earlier. Third-quarter growth was 
10percentinl989. Ptnilt placements 
generally have increased moderately in 
recent months, but in July were 10 per- 
cent above a year earlier. 

Fourth -quarter output is expected to 
grow more than 3 peicent, but remain 
substantially less than the 14 percent of a 
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year earlier. And tuikey production for 
the year is expected to increase around 9 
percenifrom 1989, 

Turkey stocks have hit a reconi, but the 
rate of gain may ease as production 
growth slows- Total turkey stocks on 
July 1 increased 6 percent from a year 
earlier. Stocks of turkey parts set 
another record, 172 million pounds, 24 
percent above a year caHier Cut-up and 
further processing use have not yet 
absorbed the large increase in production 
earlier this year. 

Slower output growth in the second half 
would reduce the downward pressure on 
prices caused by the large stocks. East- 
em region wholesale hen prices stand to 
increase to 62-66 cents per pound during 
the third quarter, compared with about 
62 cents last year. 

Fourth-quarter prices are expected to be 
62-68 cents per pound. Except for the 
third quarter, prices probably will remain 
below a year earlier, and average in the 
low 60's for the year. Retail prices for 
frozen whole turkeys are steady, with 
prices expected to average around SI per 
pound for the year, about the same as in 
1989. 

Egg Prices 
Weaken 

Third-quarter table egg production will 
be roughly 1 percent above a year earlier, 
1.2 billion dozen, reflecting a younger 
and slightly brger flock. For the year, 
table egg production will be about the 
same as a year ago. 

The table egg-fype flock size on July 1 , 
at 225 million layers, was down 1 per- 
ca:it from the previous month and 2 per- 
cent below a year earlier. Egg-type 
chicks hatched, while up 7 percent for 
the first half of 1990, fell slighUy in May 
and June from a year ago, indicating a 
slowdown in flock expansion. 

The flock is siill expected to be larger for 
the remainder of 1990 than a year ago. 
Coupled with an increased rate of lay, 
this will boost table egg output by 1 per- 
cent in the second half. 



The New York wholesale price for grade 
A, laiige eggs is estimated to average 73- 
76 cents per dozen for 1990, lower than 
last year's record 82 cents. Third and 
fouith quarter prices are forecast tower, 
66-70 cents and 64-70 cents, reflecting 
increased supplies. 

Retail prices in the second half are 
expected to drop into the high 80's, 
down from over $1 a year earlier. For 
the year, prices probably will average in 
the mid-90's, down from $1 in 1989. Per 
capita egg consumption for the year is 
estimated to be 234 eggs, about 1 less 
than 1989. 

Enormous Boosts 
In Cheese Sales 

Led by large increases in cheese sales, 
commercial use of dairy products posted 
sharp advances during the first half of 
1990. First-quarter use was up almost 3 
percent from a year earli^ and second 
quarter use probably was up 8 percent. 

Disappearance of nonfat dry milk was 
fairly heavy, even though commercial 
exports have been less than in 1989. 
Much lower Ixitier prices helped butter 
use recover from last yearns lows. 

Large disappearance of cheese also 
raised spring wholesale prices of cheese, 
nonfat dry milk, and other manufactured 
dairy products. Counterseasonal price 
rises occurred even though milk output 
grew 2 percent from a year ago. These 
increases were reflected in record farm 
milk prices for June. 

Retail daiiy prices rose more than 10 per- 
cent during April-June, exceeding the 
jump in farm prices. Retail prices should 
remain near recent levels during the rest 
of 1990. For 1990, commercial use of all 
dairy products is projected to rise 3 per- 
cent from a year ago. 



For further information contact: 
Ken Nelson^coordinaion Ron Gusiafson, 
catilc; Leland Southard, hogs; Lee 
Christensen, Agnes Perez, and Lany 
Witucld, poultry; Sara Shot, dairy. All 
are at (202) 786.1285. ES 
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Overview 



A sharp rebound in this year's U.S. 
wheat crop and a record foreign crop 
are pushing global output above use. 
Prices are down and stocks are accumu- 
taiing. 

World coarse grain output in 1990/91 is 
still forecast to trail use, but prospects 
improved as the summer progressed. 
Prices have eased somewhat, although 
they are stilt above last year. Forecast 
output gains in the USSR account for the 
recent changes. 

In the US., the winter wheat crop is now 
in the bin, and spring wheat harvesting is 
underway. Corn harvesting also has 
begun, although the loie-ptanted crop is 
still vulnerable to frost damage in the 
Com Belt. 

A Bumper Wheat 
Crop Is Likely 

Favorable wheat growing conditions in 
the Northern Hemisphere arc contribut- 
ing to burgeoning world wheat supplies. 
With generally mild temperatures and 
timely rainfall in North America, the 
U.S. spring wheat crop is forecast to be 
651 million Ixjshels, up about 12 percent 
from a year ago, despite a drop in 
planted area. Hard red spring wheat pro- 
duction is forecast to be a record 512 mil- 
lion bushels. Canada's area increased 
and, with higher yields, production is 
expected to be the second largest ever. 

U.S. winter wheat output is estimated to 
have risen 41 percent from a year earlier. 
With increased supplies of wheat abroad 
as well, U.S. exports have been sluggish, 
despite lower prices. However^ feed use 
of wheat is increasing because wheat 
prices are quite competitive with feed 
grains in many areas. 

The iHDspccts for record foreign wheat 
production in 1990/91 are improving. 
USSR wheat output is forecast to be the 
third highest ever— 104 million tons— up 
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13 percent from a year earlier. And 
recent reports from China indicate record- 
high output there. 

Large prospective crops in the Soviet 
Union and China are sk)wing their pur- 
chases on intcmatjonal markets. This 
weaker demand, together with the 
embargo on Iraq, will keep global 
exports from growing much. Exports in 
1990/91 are now forecast to be 97,8 mil- 
lion tons, below earlier expectations. 

With large competitor export supplies 
forecast, the U.S, appears to be absorb- 
ing much of the reduction. U*S, exports 
are projected to be 32 miUion tons for the 
year, down about 2 million firom a year 
earlier. 



Corn Prices 
Are Easing 

Planting delays and cooler weather have 
held back the development of the com 
crop throughout the summer. Nonethe- 
less, growing conditions improved as the 
season progressed. Spotty, but some- 
times very heavy rainfall in the western 
Com Belt boosted soil moisture condi- 
tions and generally proved beneficial to 
the crops, 

Eariy-scason concerns about production 
have eased. By late July, some com har- 
vesting had already begun in Texas and 
Georgia. Cool temperatures have gener- 
ally aided the crop in Texas, but rains in 



some parts of Texas and Georgia slowed 
the harvest a bit. 

Crop development has been slow in most 
of the major com-producing stales, 
including Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and 
Missouri. Although this posed no imme- 
diate threat, the planting and develop- 
mental delays mean that polUnation took 
place later in August, when temperatures 
across much of the Com Belt normally 
are at their peak. 

However, cool weather through mid- 
August substantially lowered the risks of 
pollination problems this year. Also, the 
planting delays mean that an early frost 
may prematurely halt kemel develop- 
ment and thereby reduce the CTop*s 
quality. 

Crop conditions this year have been 
slightly beuer than a year ago. As of 
August S, 80 percent of the crop was 
rated fair to good. Sixteen percent was 
rated excellent Pest damage appeared 
minimal. 

Reflecting the easing supply situation, 
U,S, com prices dropped from $2.77 a 
bushel in June to $2.55 in early August, 
The season average price is forecast to 
be $2.35 to $2,75, a bit lower than last 
month's forecast 

Projected 1990/91 worldcoarse grain 
production is now 2 percent above 
1989/90. Recent gains mainly reflect 
excellent prospects in the Soviet Union. 
As a result, Soviet imports are forecast 
down substantially, and will pull down 
global trade. 

Weather Limits 
Rice Output Gains 

According to the USDA Acreage report, 
U,S, rice producers probably planted and 
will harvest over 2.8 million acres in 
1990, Both are up about 5 percent from 
the 1989 crop. Medium grain plantings 
grew most rapidly, increasing 20 percent, 
compared with only 2 percent for long 
grain rice. The share of area planted to 
long grain varieties, however, slipped 
slightly, even though it still accounts for 
nearly three-quarters of the total. 
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Rain and wet field conditions this spring 
delayed planting in the Delta Nonethe- 
less, {Hxxluction is forecast up a nuxlesl 
23 percent this year and is expected id 
reach 158 million cwt. All of the 
increase is medium grain rice, which is 
expected id giow 16 perceni from last 

Domestic use probably will grow 2.2 mil- 
lion cwtt but exports will slip by 3 mil- 
lion. The embargo on Iraq is expected to 
help lower US- exports in 1990/91 to 74 
million cwt 

Ending slocks for the year are projected 
to reach almost 26 million cwt, up over 2 
million from beginning stocks. Stiff 
competition from Thailand and Vietnam 
and weakening international import 
demand will push down global prices 
from a year ago. 

Soybeans Set Pods 

Despite generally favorable growing con- 
ditions carty in the season, development 
of the US. crop got a late start in many 
areas, and lags well behind historical 
averages. Dry weather in parts of the 
Southeast and Delta continues to hamper 
development Although rains in laic July 
and early August improved conditions, 
much of the crop remains fair to poor. 

The soybean crop entered the pod-setting 
stage neediiig additional rain. Although 
soil moisture reserves have improved, 
timely rainfall in August and September 
is needed id maintain yields. 

Currently, production is forecast to be 
1 .84 billion bushels, reflecting a 5-pcr- 
cent decline in harvested acreage and a 
slightly better average yield. The fore- 
cast represents a 4.7-pcrcent decline 
froiTL last year's production. But the drop 
will be sharper tf early hard frosts hit 
major growing areas. 

Despite lower production forecast for 
1990/91, soybean supplies will be only 
slightly smaller this year because of an 
expected 265- million-bushel stock car- 
ryover. The fractionally tighter supply is 
expected to encounter continued strength 
in domestic demand, but a slightly 
weaker export market. 



To 



Ending stocks are forecast id be 225 tril- 
lion bushels, tight by historic standards. 
Season -average prices should range from 
$5.50 ID $7.00 per bushel, compared 
with $5-70 last season. 

Another record South American crop is 
expected to pttsh world soybean produc- 
tion to 107 million tons in 1990/91, just 
above last year's excellent crop- Global 
consumption and trade of both beans and 
meal are also expanding. 

U.S. soybean exports in 1990/91 arc con- 
tinuing at 1 989/90 's relatively su-ong 
pace, now forecast to be 16.7 million 
tons. US. soymeal exports also are pro- 
jected up. Delayed marketing of the Bra- 
zilian and Argentine crops, coupled with 
unusually brisk demand from the EC for 
both beans and meal, are primarily 
responsible for the US. gain. 

World Cotton 
Output To Soar 

The early U.S. outlook for the 1990/91 
cotton season (August- July) is character- 
ized by sharply higher production, rela- 
tively strong use, and continuing low 
stocks. Couon production this season is 
projected id be 14.9 million bales* 22 per- 
cent above last season^s crop. 

Despite the larger outturn this season, 
stocks are expected to remain tight 
because of strong demand. Domestic 
mills are forecast to consume about 8 mil- 
lion bales in 1990/91. down 7 perceni 
from last season, but historically high. 
Exports are expected to drop to 7 million 
bales, down 10 pereeni from a year ago. 

Still, use win about malch production for 
the year, so ending stocks will remain 
low at 2.9 million bales. 

Much more foreign cotton production 
also is expected in 1990/91 in response 
to current tight stocks and high prices. 
At 71.7 million bales, foreign production 
is forecast id be the second highesi ever. 

Nevertheless, strong consumption 
growth among foreign suppliers is likely 
to offset the price-induced reduction in 
importers' use, pushing up total con- 
sumption to a record. With sluggish 



imports, world trade is expected id stag- 
nate. The U.S.^port market share is 
expected id drop sharply from nearly 33 
perceni to about 29 percent, close to its 
historic average. [Jim Cole (202) 786- 
1840 and Carolyn Whitton (202) 786- 
I824J 



For further informatjoiifcontaci: Sara 
Schwaru, world food grains; Edward 
Allen, domestic wheat; Janet Livezey, 
domestic rice; Pete Riley, worid feed 
grains; Larry Van Meir and Jim Cole, 
domestic feed grains; Robert Cummings, 
world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin, domestic 
oilseeds; Carolyn Whitton, world cotton; 
Scott Sanford, domestic couon; Jim 
Schaub, domestic peanuts. W(»"ldinfor- 
maUon (202) 786-1824; domesuc (Tffl) 
786-1840.^ 
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Overview 



Processed catfish sales volume, which 
rose an average of 22 percent a year 
between 1979 and 7959, U expected to 
rise again in 1990, And despite produc- 
tion and grower inventory increases, 
prices remainfirm. 

Dry bean acreage and output in 1990/91 
are up and producers probably will face 
prices below a year earlier. Strong 
export demand and higher prices during 
the last 2 years are behind fnuch of the 
acreage increase. Sweetpotato acreage 
and output also are expected up in 1990, 
due mostly to lower prices for alternative 
crops. 

The 1990191 US. sugarcane crop is 
expected to be down, largely due to a 46- 
percent cut in Louisiana s acreage 
caused by last December's unusually 
cold weather. But sugar beet harvested 
acreage continues to expand- 

While US. imports cf fresh cut flowers 
fellS percent in 1989, the value rose 
because of an increased share of higher 
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vaiued products. The decline in volume 
was primarily due to smaller exports 
from Colombia. 

Demand for Catfish 
Still Growing 

The U.S. fann-raiscd catfish industry has 
matured and now is a major supplier Id 
the natJonaJ seafood market Processed 
catfish saJcs grew from $36 million in 
1979 to$372 million in 1989. 

Catfish ranked only behind pollock, 
salmon, and cod in domestic landings of 
finfish species during 1989. Today, farm- 
raised catfish are found in retail outlets 
across the country. 

Catfish sales are increasing this year and 
are expected lo continue gmwing in 
1991. Sales to processors during the fu'si 
halfof 1990 were 12 percent ahead of a 
year earlier, and hatchery and grower 
invenlories were up 17 percent (count 
basis). 

Growers* inventories of food^sized fish 
on July 1 were 28 percent {weight basis) 
above a year earlier. Holdings of large 
fish (over 3 pounds) were down, while 
stocks of small (3/4 to 1-1/2 pound) and 
medium (1-1/2 to 3 pounds) fish were 
up. Processof^ prefer fish weighing 
between 3/4 and 3 pounds. Catfish over 
3 pounds yield fillets larger than desired 
by many food service companies, the 
prime market. 

Most catfish are grown in the Delta 
states, which accounted for 90 percent of 
the production aita in 1989. But, farm- 
raised catfish production now is growing 
in other states. New processing plants 
are prumoilng production in Rorida* 
Texas, and the Carolinas. 

As of early July , the surface area of 
ponds for catfish production rose 139 per- 
cent from a year earlier in the Carolinas, 
83 percent in Texas, and 53 percent in 
Rorida- But these states account for 
only about 4 percent of pond area. Addi- 
tional pond area probably will be con- 
sUuctcd, though, because processing 
plants that can handle larger volumes 
have been built there over the last several 
years. 



Despite rising output> prices remain fum, 
reflecting the growing demand for cat- 
fish. Processors paid an average of 79 
cents per pound in June, up from 75 
cents a year earlier. Growth in the 
domestic catfish industry caused catfish 
imports to fall 60 percent from 1979 to 7 
million pounds in 1989. 

Dry Bean 
Output Up 

Dry bean produces probably will see rel- 
atively low prices in the 199<V9l market- 
ing year following 1990*s expected 
production increases. Prices during the 
past 2 years averaged above the long- 
term trend due to drought-induced pro- 
duction shortfalls and strong export 
demand in 1989. 

Production prospects as of early August 
were for a record 33.5-million-cwtcrop, 
up 38 percent from last year. Estimated 
acreage for harvest jumped 26 percent 
from a year earlier. Without substantial 
export gains, the 1990/91 season-average 
price stands to fall below $20 per cwt, 
compared with an estimated $28 for 
1989/90. 

Production is forecast 168 percent higher 
in North Dakota. Relatively low prices 
for alternative crops and prospects for 
continuing strong export demand may 
have contributed to the acreage increase. 
Drought cut North Dakota bean yields in 
half during the past two seasons. North 
Dakota grows mostly pinto and navy 
beans. 

Prospects are for a H-percent larger har- 
vest in Michigan, where navy bean pro- 
duction is centered. Michigan accounted 
for 72 percent of 1989's navy bean pro- 
duction. 

Swectpotaio harvested area in 1990 is 
forecast to be 7 percent above a year ear- 
lier and will boost production. The big- 
gest increases will be in North Carolina 
and Louisiana, the two major producing 
states. This is the largest acreage since 
1985 and reflects strong grower prices 
during the past 2 years and lower prices 
for alternative crops. 
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Grower prices probably will fall from 
1989/90 if average yields match those for 
1989. Crop conditions in Louisiana and 
North Carolina were reported mosdy fair 
to good as of late July. 

Sugar Area Drops^ 
Tobacco Rises 

Total sugar crop production for 1990/91 
is estimated to be 53 million tons of 
beets and cane, 3 percent below last sea- 
son. Sugarcane producdon for Sugar and 
seed is expected to be 4.5 million tons 
lower than a year earlier, largely reflect- 
ing a 46-pcrcentcontracdon in sugarcane 
acreage in Louisiana. 

Louisiana's sugarcane industry was dev- 
astated by unusually cold weather last 
December that killed many underground 
roots (ratoons), making it uneconomical 
to maintain miK:h of the acreage for har- 
vest in 1990. Thin stands on remaining 
acreage will further lower 1990/91 pro- 
duction. 

In Rorida, sugarcane acreage is up frac- 
tionally from 1989 toarecord 422,000 
acres, representing 60 percent of the U.S. 
total in an average year. 

Unlike sugarcane, sugarbeet tonnage is 
expected to rebound from last season's 
weather-plagued crop, reflecting 
improved yields and a 6-percent growth 
inacre^^e. Production in the two lead- 
ing states, Minnesota and North Dakota, 
is forecast up 13 percent from a year ear* 
lier. Minnesota and Noith Dakota nor- 
mally produce about one-third of total 
beet tonnage. 

Tobacco production is estimated up 1 1 .5 
percent from last year, reflecting more 
harvested area and higher yields. Prices 
are expected to be a liule higher than last 
season because of tight supplies and 
higher price supports. 

Rue-cured production is forecast to be 
872 million pounds, 8 percent above a 
year ago. Acreage rose 6.5 percent and 
yields are up 1 percent from last season. 
Rue-Cured tobacco accounts for about 57 
percentofallU.S. tobacco production. 
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BurleypFoduciion is forecast to be S67 
million pounds, up 17 percent from 
1989. The change also reflects larger 
acreage and higher yields. 

Flower Imports 
Rebound 

U,S, imports of fresh cut flowers fell 5 
percent in 1989 to 2.8 billion stems, 
reversing a long-term trend. Despite the 
drop in quantity, the total value of 
imports rose. 

Import volume this year through July 
was running ahead of a year earlier 
Roses, orchids, and tulips are posting 
especially strong gains. 

The decline in 1989*s volume was attrib- 
uted primarily to reduced shipments of 
standard carnations and pompon chrysan- 
themums frtMn Colombia, partly because 
ofplant health problems. In addition, the 
U.S. government was investigating 
charges during 1989 that Colombian 
growers were dumping standard cama- 
dons and pompon chrysanthemums onto 
the U.S. market 

Foreign competition in the cut flowo- 
market appears to be rising. Despite the 
drop in exports to the U.S., Colombia's 
production and total exports continued to 
expand in 1989. And, its exports to the 
U.S. art expected to continue growing in 
the future. Colombia's shipments of stan- 
dard camadons and pompon chrysanthe- 
mums to the U.S. during the first 7 
months of 1990 rose 19 and 21 percent 
over the comparable period the year 
before. 

Colombia is by far the largest shipper of 
fresh Cut flowers to the U-S. Almost 60 
percent of the value of U.S. imports in 
1989 originated there. ThcNcdicrlands 
accounts for 20 percent The Nelher- 
lands, Costa Rica, Mexico, and Ecuador 
all increased exports to the U.S. in 1989. 
(Glen Zepp (202) 786-1883.] 



For further inrormation, contact: Kate 
Buckley, fruit; Gary Lucier, vegetables; 
Peter Buzzancll, sweeteners; Vemer 
Grise, tobacco; Doyle Johnson, tree nuts 
and greenhouse/nursery; David Harvey^ 
aquaculture. All are at (202) 
786 18^3. era 



Congress 
Plans For 
"Industrial" 
Crops 



Developing new industrial uses for 
agricultural commodides has 
captured the attention of many, 
including Congress. Both the House and 
Senate passed bills on the topic during 
the 100th Congress, but adjourned before 
enacting legislation. However, several 
bills have been inuoduccd during the cur- 
rent, 101st Congress. In addition. USDA 
established a working group last Novem- 
ber to address the issue and help develop 
national policies. 

Furthermore, the Administration's pro- 
posals for the 1990 farm bill included a 
statement on industrial uses of agricul- 
lural materials and their commercializa- 
tion. And legislation on new industrial 
uses of agricultural commodities has 
been incorporated into the farm bills 
passed by the House and Senate. 

Both bills in Congress define commer- 
cialization as activities related to develop- 
ing prototype products or manuCocturing 
plants, applying new technology to indus- 
trial production, and creating new mar- 
kets for industrial uses of agricultural 
products and processes. 

Government support is considered neces- 
sary because of the high risks and initial 
costs of commercializing new products 
and processes. In addition, government 
assistance would help ensure that the 
results of publicly funded research are 
more fully udlized. 

New Uses For 
All Types of Crops 

Many common crops can be used for 
industrial purposes. For example, soy- 
bean oil is used to make printer's inks. 
Soy-based inks have several beneficial 
attributes including less ruboff, sharper 
and brighter colors, and easier press 




cleanup compared with traditional petro- 
leum inks. Colored soy inks art widely 
used by the printing industry because of 
their superior quality. Research is under* 
way 10 make black soy ink more competi* 
tive with its petroleum counterparts. 

In addition, several alternative crops 
offerpotential industrial uses. Kenafis 
being developed as a source of pap^ 
pulp. Guayule, a shrub nadve to die 
southwest U.S., also is being developed 
as a domestic source of rubber. 

And new oilseeds, such as lesquerella^ 
crambe, and meadowfoam, yield fatty 
acids that can be used in a wide range of 
industrial applications — lubricants, plas- 
tics, nylons, paints and protecdve coat- 
ir\gs, cosmetics, and pharmaceudcals. 
However, dicse new crops (and their 
products) have various agronomic^ pro- 
cessing, and marketing barriers to over- 
come before they are produced on a 
commercial scale. 

Supporters say that expanding industrial 
uses for agricultural commodities will: 

, diversify crop production, 

; help maintain the economic well- 
being of the farm sector, 

. reduce die trade deficit. 
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. help the U.S, compete with foreign 
suppliers, 

• promote jobs and economic growth 

in rural areas, and 

t conserve nonrenewable resources. 



Bills Give 
USDA Top Role 

Both bills would create entities within 
USDA to support commercialization of 
industrial uses of agricultural commodi- 
ties. The Senate bill (S. 2830) would 
estabUsh the Alternative Agricultural 
Research and Commercialization Corpo- 
ration. 

The Corporation's board of directors 
would consist of nine members: the 
Assistant Secretary for Science and Edu* 
cation, the Under Secretary for Small 
Community and Rural Development, and 
seven people appointed from the agricul- 
tural, scientiflc, fmancial, and manage- 
rial communities, with at least three from 
the private sector. 

The House bill (H,R. 3950) would set up 
the National Institute for Alternative 
Agricultural Products. The Institute's 
board would have 12 voting members: 
three from scientific disciplines, three 
agricultural producers or processors, 
three from the private sector who are 
involved in commercialrzing new prod- 
ucts from agriculttiral commodities, and 
three from private industry who have a 
history of successful commercialization. 

Both bills also would establish regional 
centers to help support research, develop- 
ment, and commercialization. The cen- 
ters would be at host institutions in 
different states, reflecting various cli- 
matic and rural economic conditions. 
Institutions wanting to house a regional 
center would apply to the board. 

Research Support 
Is Major Function 

A major function of e iiher the Corpora- 
tion or the Institute would be to move 
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research results — nylon made from vege- 
table oU, for example-— toward commer- 
cial use by making grants and signing 
cooperative agreements and contracts 
with eligible participants. Under the 
House bill, educational institutions, oihcr 
public and private research organiza- 
tions, federal agencies, and individuals 
would be eligible. 

Those involved with commercialization 
have increasingly come to recognize the 
gap between public research and privaie 
development and production of agricul- 



turally derived products. The projects 
that would be funded by these giants, 
agreements, and contracts are expected 
to foster public -private partnerships and 
expedite research to the point where 
industry will commit to commercial pro- 
duction. 

Both bills list similar selection criteria 
for research and development projects, 
including: 

• prospect of developing technologies 
that use or modify existing agricul- 
tural commodities to economically 
produce new industrial products; 
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. potential market size, likely time 
period to bring the product lo g^n- 
eral use, and availability of the raw 
or processed agricuitura] 
commodity; 

t potential for Job creation in economi- 
cally distressed nuai areas; 

. potential to reduce costs of federal 
farm assistance programs: 

• lack of adequate funding from other 

sources: and 

. ability to manufacture the product 
near where the commodity is raised. 

Peer rev^w committees would evaluate 
research proposals and report the results 
to the Corporation or Institute's board of 
diiectors. Under the House bill, the 
board would then review the proposals 
and decide on funding. The Secretary 
could veto a decision, but would have to 
tell the board why. Under the Senate 
bill, the Secretary would select projects 
to fund based on the boaid's recommen- 
dations. 

Commercialization Is 
A Key Goal 

A second major function of either the 
Institute or the Corporation would be Lo 
help educational institutions, nonprofit 
corporations, cooperatives (S. 2830 only) 
and businesses (S. 2830 specifies small 
businesses) commercialize new indus- 
trial products made from agriculUiral 
commodities. This assistance would be 
provided though loans, venture capital, 
and repayable grants to the organizations 
and interest-subsidy payments to lenders. 



Organizations applying for assistance 
would have to document that: 

• their proposal is sciendfically sound, 
technologically feasible, and market- 
able; 

. adequate private sector funding is 
not available, but they have the abil- 
ity 10 obtain matching funds; 

. their own resources, includii^g time 
and money* have been invested in 
the project; 

. the product or process has broad 
applications and can be commer- 
cially viable; 

. their proposal has broad participa- 
tion by the financial, business, scien- 
tific, and farm commiiiities, as well 
as state and local governments and 
educational institudons; and 

. the project would generate new jobs 
in rural communities. 

S. 2830 would funnel appbcations for 
commercialization assistance through die 
regional centers to the board. Bach 
regional center would have an advisory 
council that, along with the regional 
director, would review the applications 
and submit recommendations to the 
board for a final decision. 

Under H.R. 3950, applications could be 
submitted lo the Institute (h^ a regional 
center. A single advisory council would 
review dicm and make recommendations 
to the board, which would make the deci- 
sions. 

The counciKs) would have the same func- 
tions in both bills — to ensure that appro- 
priate projects arc funded and that 
regional and national policies are consis- 
tent In addition, d>e Secretary could 
veto any decision on assistance, but 
would have to tell the board why. 



The Secretary concurs with the iwcd lo 
link research and commercial production. 
However, he has expressed concern over 
some of the specifics in the House and 
Senate bills, primarily: the composition 
and role of the board, the need for 
regional centers, his authority underthe 
provisions, and the desirability of a new 
entity within USDA to administer the 
program. [Lewrene Closer (202) 786- 
18881!^ 
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Iraq Faces 
Embargo 



The U.S. ban on trade with Iraq and 
the U<N, -sponsored general trade 
embargo will significantly cut 
Iraq's export revenues and food supplies. 
The U.R embargo includes qgricultural 
goods> and was enacted by the Security 
Council on August 6 in response to 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwait Iraq depends 
heavily on food imports and its citizens 
will sec very tight food markets in com- 
ing months. 

The main economic pressures will arise 
because of the embargo on Iraq's oil ship- 
ments; 96 percent of Iraq's export reve- 
nues come from oil. Iraq, already 
cash-short and now also denied U.S. agri- 
cultural credit, will pay a premium for a 
reduced volume of import food. 

Iraq is the most heavily indebted country 
in the Middle East, owing an estimated 
$70-90 billion, of which about half is 
owed to Western lendo^. Much of the 
remainder is owed to Saudi Aiabiat the 
United Arab Emirates> and Kuwait. 

To reflect the effect of these economic 
sanctions^ on August 9 USDA adjusted 
downward the forecasts of global and 
U.S, trade with Iraq, Food imports pro- 
vide more than 75 percent of Iraqis cato- 
ric needs. Before the invasion^ Iraqi 
food imports in calendar 1990 likely 
would have appmached $3 billion. 

The U.S. had been a major Iraqi supplier, 
accounting (<x about a quarter of $2,9 bil- 
lion in agricultural imports in 1989 and a 
third of $1.5 billion in 1988. Australia. 
Canada, the EC» and Turkey also have 
been important suppliers. 

The U-S, had allocated substantial 
amounts of GSM credits to Iraq to buy 
U.S. agricultural products. Iraq used 
almost all of the $500 million in GSM- 
102 guarantees allocated to it during fis- 
cal 1990 prior to its invasion of Kuwait 
Iraq still owes commercial banks about 




$1.9 billion for past guaranteed loans, 
and was the second largest user of the 
USDA guarantee program. 

Most grain consumed by Iraq's popula- 
tion and livestock is imported. The early 
August forecast of 1990/91 grain imports 
was 2.85 million tons, down from 4.6 
million prior to the U,N, sanctions. 
Before the revision, grain imports were 
expected to represent about 75 percent of 
consumption. Moreover, the situation in 
the Middle East is volatile and conditions 



may have changed since the early August 
forecast was made. 

Wheat Imports 
To Drop 57 Percent 

Reflecting the trade sanctions, wheat 
imports are now forecast to be 1.5 mil- 
lion tons in 1990/91, down 2 million 
from a year earlier. In the past, much of 
the wheat, primarily hard red winter vari- 
eties, came &Dm the U.S. In 1989/90, 
the U.S, supplied 30 percent oflraq's 
wheat imports. Australia provided 49 
p^ucnt, and the rest came from Canada. 

Securing adequate wheat imports may 
prove extremely difficult because Iraq 
faces severe fmancial constraints and 
major exporters are cooperating with the 
embargo. As of early August, Iraq had 
already contr^ted for 300,000 tons of 
Australian wheat, but most of it remains 
unshipped. Iraq had purchased 200,000 
tons of wheat from Saudi Arabia in July 
and smaller quantities from other 
exporters. 

Coarse grain imports* now forecast to be 
850.000 tons* would represent approxi- 
mately 40 percentof coarse grain con- 
sumption in 1990/9L Barley is expected 
to comprise about three-fifths of these 
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U.S. Ag Exports to Iraq Increased Fivefold Since 1962 
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impoits, the remainder is com. Inihe 
past, the U.S. and Canada supplied the 
bulk of barley imports, followed by ihe 
EC and Turkey. TTie U.S. has been 
Iraqis largest com suppher in recent 
yean; 1989/90 shipments reached a 
record 650,000 ions. 

Iraq will find it difficult to replace U.S. 
com because availability frcxn oiher sup- 
pliers, including Souih Africa and Thai- 
land, is limited Among m^ exporters, 
only Argentina will have'larger export- 
able supplies. However, there is no indi- 
cation ihat Iraq wiU be able to obtain 
com from Argentina. 

USDA reduced ihc Iraqi calendar 1990 
rice import forecast 9 percent to 500,000 
tois. Since 1984, Iraq has been the top 
US. ricccustomer. In recent years, more 
than 80 percent of Iraqis rice imports 
have come from iheU.S. Thailand sup- 
pUed ihe bulk of the remainder, wiih 
small amounts coming from Australia 
and Uruguay, Vietnam and Pakistan 
have provided Iraq wiih liule or no rice. 

Iraq has been ihe leading Mideast market 
for US. protein animal feed, ranking first 
in 1988 and 1989. And Iraq's imports of 
soybean meal have been rising. During 
October-May 1989/90, U.S. shiiwnents 
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totaled 313300 ions. Brazil^ Argentina, 
and China are ihe other major exporters 
of oilseed meals. Iraq doe$; not produce 
or import significant amounts of oil- 
seeds. On August 6, Brazil announced it 
would comply with ihe U.N. sanctions. 

Iraq has been an expanding U.S. market 
for other sources of proteins, such as dry 
peas and beans. Turkey has been the 
main source of lentils and chick-peas for 
Iraq's army. 

The country also has been almost totally 
dependent on imports for vegetable oil, 
more than 90 percent of which was 
Malaysian and Indonesian palm oiL The 
rest was sunflowersecd, coconut^ and 
com oils. In addition, about 95 percent 
of the sugar consumed in Iraq had been 
imported from Brazil, the EC» Cuba, the 
U*S.,and Yugoslavia. 

Iraq also imported couon, mainly from 
the US- In fiscal 1990, Iraq used nearly 
$25 million of GSM credit for cotton pur- 
chases. Turkey had been Iraq's main 
supplier before the shift to the U.S. Most 
Iraqi meal Imports have come from the 
EC, Brazil, Australia, and Turkey. [John 
Parker and Michael Kurtzig (202) 786- 
1680 and Tom Bickerton (202) 
786^331 3 JM 



U.S. Soybean 

Exports 

To Rebound? 



U.S . soybean and soybean meal 
exports trended down during the 
1980's, sharply cutting the U.S. 
shareof a growing world market How- 
ever^ recent supply developments in the 
U.S., Argentina, Brazil, ihc EC, and 
China point to a possible halt in the 
decLne. Nonetheless, Eastem Europe 
and the USSR stand to be highly variable 
customers; a lack of economic growth 
there would put downward pressure on 
U.S. exports. 

U.S. soyl)ean and meal exports (on a soy- 
bean meal equivalent basis) are forecast 
to be 18.2 million metric tons in 
1990^1, 31 percent below the 1981/82 
reconi. Exports are forecast to rise for 
the second year in a row since the 1988 
drought, but remain well below the 21- 
26 million tons exported in all but 1 year 
between 1977/78 and 1987/88. 

The focus in this article is on U.S. trade 
in soybeans and soybean meal. Even 
though meal and oil come from the same 
production process, the U.S. places a tar- 
iff on imported soybean oil and subsi- 
dizes most oil exports. 

World trade in soybeans and meal grew 
an average of 1 1 percent a year during 
the 1970's, but slowed to just over 2 per- 
cent during the 1980's. The U.S. market 
share declined from a record 83 percent 
in 1969/70 to a forecast 37 percent in 
1990/91. 

US. Supply Stagnant, 
Use Rising 

Flat US. soybean supplies and rising 
domestic use partly explain this track 
record. Supplies averaged 57.5 million 
meuic tons from 1987/88 to 1989/90, vir- 
tually unchanged from a decade earlier 
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Supplies arc expected to reach 57J mil- 
lion tons in 1990/91. Yei, domestic use 
grew steadily during the 1980's and aver- 
aged 6 percent higher than a decade ear- 
licrduring 1987/88-1989/90. 

Drought reduced U.S. soybean supplies 
in 1980, 1983, and 1988, but farm poUcy 
also played a role. The 1981 fann act 
increased loan rates and target prices for 
grains and couon, all competitors of soy- 
beans for aiea, without changing the loan 
rate for soybeans. The higher loan rates 
and target prices for program crops, low 
world soybean prices, and highly vari- 
able soybean yields in the Southeast 
placed soybeans at a disadvantage and 
area fell. 

Under the 1985 farm act, high target 
prices for grains and cotton relative to 
soybean prices again made soybean pro- 
duction less attfBctive in some states and 
area continued to slide. U.S. soybean 
harvested area averaged 23.5 million 
hectares (about 58 million acres) 
between 1987/88 and 1989/90, 9 percent 
below a decade earlier. Over ihe same 
period, annual pnxluction dropped an 
average of 8 percent to 49.1 million tons 
(1.8 billion bushels). 

Foreign Output 
Hindered US. Sales 

The rise of oilseed production in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and the EC provided strong 
export competition and cm import 
demand in the EC, the world's largest 
soybean markcL Argentina and Brazil 
are ihe major Souih American soybean 
producers. Their area and production 
grew 23 and 28 percent a year during ihe 
1970's. 

Although Argentine and Brazilian pro- 
duction increases slowed considerably in 
the 1980's to 5 percent, this was off ihe 
larger base built up during the 1970's. 
Abundant, good-quality land, low pro- 
duction costs, subsidized credit for Bra- 
zilian produces, and foreign invesiments 
in Brazil supported ihc output gains. 

Greater prexluction led to higher exports 
from Argentina and Brazil as supply out- 
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Stripped domestic demand. And the slug- 
gish economies wiih large international 
debts in both countries during the 1980's 
limited growth of domestic demand. 
Soybean meal exports rose faster than 
bean exports because expon taxes in 
both countries arc lower for meal and oil 
shipments than for beans. 

Combined soybean and meal exports 
from Argentina and Brazil in 199(V91 
(October/September) are forecast to be a 
record 20,3 million tons, soybean meal 
equivalent, 42 percent of expected world 
trade. Soybean meal dominates the mix 
of Argentine and Brazilian bean and 
meal exports, while soybeans account for 
the majority of U.S. soy complex exports- 

The EC is still the largest market for U,S. 
soybeans and meal. But, EC oilseed \ko- 
duction rose nearly 17 percent a year dur- 
ing the 1980's, due primarily to very 
high producer price supports. And a 
shift from soybean to soybean meal 
imports particularly hurt U.S. sales. 

Exploding production in the EC coin- 
cided with a substantial sbwdown in the 
growth of oilseed meal consumption in 
the region. Total EC oilseed meal con- 
sumption grew less than 2 percent during 
the 1980's and soybean meal consump- 
tion was flaL During the 1970's, growth 



was well above 5 poeent a year for both 
categories. 

Larger crushings of domestically pro- 
duced high oil-content oilseeds, princi- 
pally rapeseed and sunflowerseed, and 
slowing meal consumption reduced the 
EC's import demand, and shifted the 
import mix. By the late 1980's, 55 per- 
cent of the EC's imports arrived as soy- 
bean meal, versus 44 percent 10 years 
earlier. These changes also affected the 
world oil market, as the EC began to 
export surplus oil. 

EC soybean imports in 199Q/91 are fore- 
cast to be 12.2 million tons, 25 percent 
below the 1979/80 record, while 
expected soybean meal imports of 12.6 
million are off jusl9 percent from the 
1985/86 record U.S. soybean and meal 
exports to the EC have fallen from a 
record 135 million tons in 1981/82 to an 
estimated 6.8 million in 1989/90, 

US. Exports: 
Brighter Prospects? 

Several developments point toward a 
more favorable environment for U.S. soy- 
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bean and mea] exports* Debate on ihe 
] 990 fann bill poinLs lo likely changes in 
policies affecung soybeans, while ihe 
growih of Souih American soybean pio- 
duction has slowed. Moreover, EC price 
supports are under budgetary pressures, 
and soybean meal exports from China, a 
major U.S, competitor, have slipped 
because of rising domestic use. 

The location of U.S* soybean acreage 
and discussions on acreage provisions 
surrounding the 1990 Cann bill indicate 
stable to rising soybean area. Much of 
the last decade's decline in area occurred 
in the Southeast and Delta states, where 
expected yields and average per acre 
reuims are lower than in the Com Belt, 
the tiadJtional soybean area. TbuSi soy- 
bean prices probably would have to 
decline more than they did in the mid- 
1980*s to shift significant Com Belt area 
out of soybeans, 

A main issue in the farm bill discussions 
is how much flexibility to give farmers 
to respond to market signals when mak- 
ing planting decisions. For soybeans, 
this means allowing farmers to plant 
some of their program crop acres to soy- 
beans without suffering a loss of pro- 
gram crop base. 

Base acreage largely determines how 
much a grower can receive in farm pro- 
gram payments. If planting flexibility is 
increased, some acreage currcnlly 
planted to com to maintain base history 
and receive deficiency payments would 
be planted to soybeans instead and soy- 
bean supplies would rise* 

In addition, the soybean marketing loan 
in the House and Senate 1990 farm bills 
would tend to maintain supplies at com- 
petitive market prices for export and 
domestic use whenever the world pHce 
dropped below the loan rate. Marketing 
loans discourage accumulation of govern- 
ment slocks. When world prices arc less 
than the loan rate> producers may sell 
their crop at the world price and receive 
the difference between the loan rate and 
adjusted world price from USDA, 



Both bills would institute marketing 
loans beginning in 1991/92. However, 
serious debate continues on the market- 
ing loan provisions due to the 
Administration's concerns over the high 
potential cost of the program if w(^ld 
market prices diop below the ban rate. 
Negotiations in Congress over their two 
marketing loan versions atKl with the 
Administrauon will determine whetliera 
marketing loan is instituted and what 
loan rates are selected. 



Why Not US. 
Soyoil Exports? 

Several factors have himlercd any 
expansion of U,S* soybean oil 
exportSi which are quite small com- 
pared with soybeans and meal. First, 
soybean oil has lost market share 
because of greater world palm oil pro- 
duction. Its pnxlucers generally price 
palm oil at a discount to soybean oil. 

Second, price policy within the EC 
has encouraged larger oilseed produc- 
tion and led to increased EC subsi- 
dized vegetable oil exports. And 
finally* Argentina and Brazil impose 
expon taxes that favor product 
exports over raw soybean exports. 



South American Output 
& Export Growth Slows 

^orld commodity price shifts and severe 
economic problems have slowed the 
growth in South American soybean out- 
put and exports. A deteriorating soy- 
bean/com price ratio over the last two 
seasons is likely to limit growth in Argen- 
tine soybean acreage to just 6 percent in 
1990y9L 

Brazil's soybean area is expecled down 
for the third straight year. The govern- 
ment has curtailed subsidized credit for 
farmers because of severe economic 
problems, while rising input costs have 
cut chemical application rates and low- 
ered yield potential. 
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Combined Argentine and Brazilian soy- 
bean production in 1990/91 is forecast to 
be31.5million tons, barely 5 percent 
above 1 989/5H), and the third straight 
year of single-digit growth. Combined 
soybean and soybean meal exports are 
forecast to be 203 million tons in 
1990/9 1, less than 3 percent higher. 

The EC oilseed policy regime has come 
underscnitiny because of its cost Price 
supports of one-half to two times the 
world price level and rnpidJy rising area 
pushed budget outlays to about $3,5 bil- 
lion in 1988, 14 percent above the 1987 
level. 

But the EC has used supply-control mea- 
sures. The EC's most recem system to 
penalize overproduction was instituted in 
early 1988 and succeeded in reducing the 
1988 and 1989 oilseed harvests, the first 
annual declines since 1976, However, 
production in 1990 is forecast to be a 
record 12.7 million tons. The forecast 
exceeds production ceiUngs and will trig- 
ger cuts for 1 990^rop rapeseed, soy- 
bean, and sunflowerseed price supports. 

It's unclear whether the current EC oil- 
seed policy regime will be further modi- 
fied to strengthen production controls. 
However, if the EC agrees to liberalize 
^culuiral pobcy under the GATT nego- 
tiations, their oilseed production and oil- 
seed meal consumption would fall* 

China emerged as a major soybean and 
soybean meal expona^ in the early 
1980's. Exports peaked at 3,5 million 
tons (in soybean meal equivalent) in 
1987/88. but have dropped substantially 
since then and probably will continue 
declining. Population and income 
growth arc causing domestic meal use to 
rise faster than soybean production. 

E. Europe & USSR 
Cloud the Outlook 

Eastern Europe and the USSR are the sec- 
ond and third largest soybean meal 
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importer, together accounting for 25-30 
percent of world imports. Demand pros- 
pects for the region are crucial to U.S. 
exports. Both areas have extensive live- 
stock sectors, significant room to 
improve feed quality, and little prospect 
of reducing their almost total dependence 
on imports for soybean meal. 

But the region's economic and political 
disruptions arc creating great uncer- 
tainty. Hard currency shortages* long an 
import constraint in Eastern Europe* arc 
now rcstminir^g Soviet purchases. And 
higher retail food prices associated with 
phasing out subsidies could shaiply 
reduce the demand for meal and hence 
the demand for soybean meal. 

Alternatively, adequate supplies of meal 
at stable prices would ease the transition 
to free markets. Livestock and product 
exports, particularly for Eastern Europe, 
are a traditional source of hard currency 
and stand to eventually increase under 
market reforms. 

Combined USSR and East European soy- 
bean meal imports of 7.8 million tons 
forecast for 1990y9l would be up 8 per- 
cent from a year earlier, but below the 
record 8-1 million in 1988/89. The 
region's soybean meal market is not 
likely to contract But annual import 
growth will slow at least in the near 
term, [Robert Cummings (202) 786- 
1820} 

See Hoskin, /?„ ''Why the Drop in Soy- 
bean Area?** in Agricultural Outlook, 
My 1990, and Bickerion, T and 
Glauber, /,. World Oilseed Markets^ 
Government Intervention and Multilat- 
eral Policy Reform, USDAJERS, March 
1990.— Ed. EE 



Policy Options 
To Help the 
Environment 



The conservation title of the 1985 
Fbod Security Act marked a fun- 
damental change from past legisla- 
tion. Major conservation provisions 
were integrated with commodity pro- 
grams. The Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram (CRP), conservation compliance, 
sodbusier, and swampbuster provisions 
focused on Limiting soil erosion and pro- 
tecting grass or range lands and wetlands. 

This year, the focus of environmental 
interest has shifted. The discussion sur- 
rounding the 1990 farm bill includes 
much more concern about agrichcmical 
use. Concerns about potential groundwa- 
ter and surfacewater quality problems 
due to the overuse or misuse of fertiliz- 
ers, pesticides, and animal waste have 
surpassed many concerns about erosion. 
And the Alar scare and the Big Green 
pesticide ban initiative in California 
show the new prominence of food safety 
issues. 

With this new focus, interest has Uimed 
to the impact of proposed changes to the 
farm bill on fertilizer and pesticide use. 
The question is, what would happen to 
agrichemical use and the incidence of 
environmental damage if fenn program 
rules were changed and if wetlands pro- 
tection or land reserves were expanded? 

A simulatiOT of some hypothetical policy 
options projected what some of the 
impacts might be. The projections indi- 
cated that the changes may be relatively 
moderate— and even more moderate than 
many expected Moreover, the potential 
environmental impacts vary widely over 
regions. The options used here were put 
together prior to when the House and 
Senate versions of the 1990 farm bill 
were available* and so do not fully reflect 
current proposals. 

Two key program and program crop char- 
acteristics help shape the estimated 
impacts. First, program crops like com 
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and couon are big users of agrichemicals. 
They use more than many nonprogram 
altemaiivcs like soybeans. Thus, pan of 
the impact on chemical use comes frtmi 
program or land use changes that shift 
land to crops that are less chemical-inten- 
sive- 

Second, the proposed program changes 
would affect not only what crops were 
grown but also where the crops were 
grown. These changes, in turn, lend to 
drive the projections of regional changes 
in chemical use. 

Flexibility Would 
Cut Chemical Use 

Giving farmers more planting flexibility 
means that they could use a portion of 
the acres they are allowed to plant to a 
supported program crop to grow other 
crops that might be more attractive based 
on market prices. Simulations show 
what would happen if farmers were 
allowed to flex 20 pttcent of their pro- 
gram crop base or 100 percent of their 
base. 

For the projections, farmers were 
assumed to receive their deficiency pay- 
ments if they flexed producdon, so 
income guaianiecs remained in place and 
they had complete freedom to follow 
market signals. In general, farmers 
would plant fewer acres of program 
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cropSi such as com, and more of nonpro- 
gram crops, such as soybeans and hay. 
Because progrBm crop plantings would 
drop, prices would rise, and lotal govern- 
ment payments would be expected lo falL 

However, nonprogram crops would com- 
pete against the target prices for program 
crops in the House arKl Senate versions 
of the fann bill. 

How does giving planting flexibility 
affect the environment? There is very lit- 
tle change (less than 1 or 2 percent) in 
national agrichemical use with 20- per- 
cent Hexibility, With the lOO-percent 
flexibility, the simulations show 4* to 7- 
pcrcent less harvested acreage of barley, 
com, rice, sorghum, and wheat Cotton 
area would only decline a little over 1 
percent, and oats by even less. 

These declines would be partially offset 
by ariseinnonprogramcropaiea. So, 
the ratio of nonprogram to program crop 
acreage would increase almost 6 percent. 
However, these results on cropping pat- 
tem changes arc very sensitive lo the ini- 
tial crop prices and production cost 
estimates used in the simulations. 

With complete flexibility, nitrogen fertil- 
izer use would decline about 4 percent 
and pesticide use would fall more than 
23 pcrtenL The potential for nitrogen 
leaching would drop in all regions except 
the Northeast, Appalachia, and the Delta, 
reflecting a new mix of where program 
crops were grown. 

Erosion would decline in Appalachia and 
the Com Belt with the simulated drop in 
the plantings of the more erosive pro- 
gram crops, but would increase slightly 
in the Delta due to an increase in har- 
vested area and a shift to more erosive 
crops. Nationwide, soil erosion would 
drop with total flexibility— the largest 
benefits would be in the Nonhem Plains 
and Lake States. 

Base Limitation: 
A Sledgehammer 

Another simitlated approach to promot- 
i[^ greater crop diversity is lo limit the 
percentage of a farm's program acres 



that can be planted to any single pipgiBm 
crop, A rcsuictive 33-percent base limi- 
tation would redtice com acreage IS per- 
cent, rice acreage 2 percent, and sorghum 
and wheat acreage about 6 percent Bar- 
ley, cotton, and hay acreage would rise 
by 1 percent or less. With the 33 -percent 
limit, nitrogen expenditures would fall 
about 5 percent and pesticide expendi- 
tures would fall about 4 percent. 

Under this scenario, the reductions tn 
com and soybean area in the Com Belt 
and the Plains would be large enough to 
result in a 6-percent cut in nitrogen leach- 
it^ potential. There would be no change 
in the number of acres vulnerable to pes- 
ticide leaching. 

Reserves Have 
Diverse Benefits 

Another option is to establish a wetlands 
reserve by purchasing easements on eligi- 
ble cropped wetlands to restore wetlands 
status. This would effectively reduce 
cropland acres. The largest restored acre- 
age probably would be in the North Cen- 
tral and Com Belt states, with the most 
in Minnesota. 

The environmental benefits of such a pro- 
gram are diverse, ranging from improved 
fish and wildlife habitat to Hood retarda- 
tion and improved groundwater recharge. 
Cuts in land vulnerable to pesticide and 
nitrate leaching would range from 0.5 
percent with a 2,5 million-acre wetland 
reserve, to about 1 percent for a 5 -mil- 
lion-acre reserve, 

£)ollar benefits from decreased flood 
damage and improved recreation stand lo 
malce this a more aUractive program — 
especially since direct reductions in com- 
modity program costs would help offset 
the new direct costs of the casement pur- 
chases necessary to create the wetland 
reserves, according to the simulations. 

Another option would be to expand the 
CRP by 5 to 10 million acres beyond the 
cunent40-million-acre target Again, 
starting from the enrollment target, total 
govemment program costs probably 



I would decline by about as much as the 
cost of enrolling the additional land in 
the CRP, 

If additions to the CRP are aimed at 
improving surface water quality, the 
annual water quaUty benefits firccn an 
additional 5 million acres arc estimated 
tobe$25-$80peracrc. The benefits 
would drop to $20-$60 per acre with the 
full lO-miUion-acre expansion. There 
are additional wildhfe habitat benefits. 

Finally, CRP expansions would reduce 
the amount of planted acres vulnerable to 
leaching of fertilizers and pesticides into 
groundwater. Overall reductions proba- 
bly would be 2 percent for the 5-miHion- 
acre expansion and 5 percent for the 
10-millJon-acre expansion. The majority 
of the groundwater benefits would occur 
in the Northeast. 

For Further Thought.. 

The estimates here are driven by simu- 
lated changes in crops grown. They 
reflect little about the particular rotation 
patterns that these crops might be grown 
in. So, environmental benefits from pro- 
gram changes might be greater than esti- 
mated here. 

For example, where soybean production 
increases, the beans might be in rotation 
with command so reduce or eliminate the 
need for insecticides for com rootworm — 
giving a greater reduction in pesticide 
use than anticipated here. In this sense, 
the agrichemical reductions reported here 
are on the conservative side. 

Finally, these projecdons are based on 
modifications to commodity programs. 
If commodity programs become less 
altracdve for any reason, participation 
will fall, limiting the effectiveness of con- 
servation cross compliarKre provisions. 
lOito Doering and David Ervin (202) 
786-14011 03 
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Despite cutbacks of up to 50 per- 
cent in surface water for irriga- 
tion In California, crop 
producers in most irrigated areas there 
are expected lo suffer only minor set- 
backs. Thai's because of the state's flexi- 
ble and sophisticated water storage and 
delivery system. 

Minor reductions in farmers' net returns 
are expected to be widespread as many 
irrigated growers shift from surface 
water to more expensive groundwater. 
But where groundwater is not available, 
net returns will decline shaiply, Never- 
dieless, similar drought conditions else- 
where would result in much bigger drops 
in production and net returns. 

Ultimately, however, the surface water 
supply depends on precipitation. Four 
consecutive drought years — with precipi- 
tation ranging from 60 to 85 percent of 
the 30-year avcrage^havc drained 
California's reservoirs, leading to this 
summer's water delivery tcstrictions. 

The expected impacts this year pale in 
comparison with the probable conse- 
quences of another drought year in 
1991— ^surface water deliveries for irriga- 
tion would be cut even more sharply. 
Production and net reuims would be 
severely affected. 

Groundwater Use 
Is Rising 

Currently^ water shortfalls vary with area 
and type of use. The U.S. Bureau of Rec- 
lamation (USBR) and the California 
State Water Project (SWP) have both 
reduced water supplied lo most agricul- 



tural users by 50 percent But there are 
some notable exceptions. 

Some older irrigation districts along the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers are 
receiving their full allocations, which 
account for about 20 percent of die sur- 
face water dchvered for trrigation by the 
USBR in an average year (see box). 
Most municipal and industrial users 
served by USBR face 20< to25-percem 
cuts in deliveries, while some have had 
deliveries reduced as mtch as 50 per- 
cent However, the SWP has not cut 
deliveries to municipal and industrial 
users. 

The agricultural sector appears to be 
using more groundwater in lieu of the 
reduced surface water supplies. In 1990, 
irrigated acreage is expected to decline 
no more than 500,000 actcs — about 7 
percent of the acreage irrigated statewide 
in 1988. The drought will most severely 
affect production of "lower-valued" 
crops such as forage. Lower irrigation 
water application rates and some fallow- 
ing will reduce output of forage crops, 
irrigated hay, and pasture. 

In uim, the drought is expected to deal 
its heaviest blow to livestock producers^ 
who face shortages of forage for summer 
grazing and higher hay prices from 
reduced irrigated prodxtion. In 1987, 
the value of agricultural products sold 
from California farms totaled almost $14 



Off-Farm Surfdce Water Provides 
About Half of California's Agricultural 
Water Supply 
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billion. Of this, dairy products and beef 
cattle accounted for $3.4 billion, more 
than vegetables, cotton, and all grains 
combined. 

Major Crops Are 
Relatively Unaffected 

Rice, the state's most water-intensive 
crop, appears to have been only slighdy 
afTected by the drought. Rice is grown 
primarily in the Sacramento Valley 
within irrigation districts that have 
received their full allocations. Acreage 
is down somewhat, as some fanners 
heeded early warnings of possible water 
cutbacks and missed their planting dales. 
Most producers who did plant rice have 
enough water to maintain nonnal applica- 
tion rates. 

The cotton crop also is expected to come 
dirough relatively unscathed this year, 
due to adequate groundwater supplies 
and cooperative exchanges between dis- 
tricts in the southern San Joaquin Valley, 
the major growing region. 

But for some growers, failed wells and 
exhausted surface water allocations will 
mean no irrigation at the end of the sea- 
son. Some private analysts expect that 
even these producers may be able to 
absorb lower yields because of upward 
pressure on cotton lint prices. 

Prospects are dimmer for the 1991/92 cot- 
ton crop, with many more growls likely 
to be ailected if drought persists. Most 
would have litUe, if any, water available 
for irrigation to prepare for spring plant- 
ing. A reduction— iX}ssibly quite large — 
in coUon acreage is almost inevitable 
next year if the drought persists through 
another winter. 

Statewide, the effects on specialty 
crops — fruits, nuts, and vegetables— arc 
expected to be minimal, though some 
local impacts may be severe. Some 
USBR-servcd districts with especially 
low per acre allocations may qualify for 
additional water under USBR*s "hard- 
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ship criterion" to keep percnniaJ crops, 
excluding pasture, alive. 

This ^'hardship" water is intended only 
forthesurvivaJ of the tree or vine and is 
not sufDcKnt to produce a harvestable 
crop. Drought stress is likely to hold 
down yields for a year or more following 
the end of a drought 

Despite the relatively high value of vege^ 
table crops, vegetable acreage probably 
will decbne in the San Joaquin Valley 
this year. Vegetables in ihis region are 
normally grown as a second crop, 
planted after a summer crop such as 
tomatoes, melons, or coUon has been har- 
vested 

Many growers will have used their entire 
allocation to irrigate the summer crop, 
leaving nothing for a second crop. Still, 
statewide production of fruits and vegeta- 
bles ts expected to be close to normal. 

Water Sources 
Are Flexible 

California producers inigated over 7,5 
million acres in 1988 — about 80 percent 
of the active cropland — with 23.3 million 
aot-fcct of water. About 40 percent of 
these acresi coiKentrated in 14 percent of 
the farms, had access to more than one 
water source. Thus, many producers, 
especially large farmers, have water- 
source flexibility. 

In years of surface water shortages, for 
example, moie expensive groundwater is 
used. In 1988, 43 percent of water used 
for fanning was groundwater, 6 percent 
was surface water from on-farm sources, 
and 51 percent was surface water from 
offfann sources (primarily irrigation dis- 
irfcts). Even though 1988 was a dry 
year, surface water deliveries were nor- 
mal. 

Over half of the irrigated fanns in Cali- 
fornia use surface water purchased from 
off-farm sources, but only 37 percent 
depend solely on this source. In 1988, 
USER supplied the largest share of off- 



farm wata:, about 30 percent of all water 
used by agriculture. Individual inigation 
districts provided aboui 20 percent from 
their own sources, while the SWP sup- 
pbed about 5 percent 

California's irrigated area is served with 
water from the California and lower Col- 
orado Rivo' basins. Water users in the 
California basin—mimicipal, industrial, 
and agricultural — store water in 148 res- 
ervoirs with a total capacity of 34,5 mil- 
lion acre-fccL The USER and the SWP 
link these reservoirs to each other and lo 
downstream users with 87 major pump- 
ing plants, and 2,500 miles of aqueducts, 
pipelines, and tunnels. 

Water firom the lower Colorado River 
basin irrigates desert lands in the Impe- 
rial and Coachclla Valleys of southern 
California. Colorado River water also is 
a major source for the Metropolitan 
Water District, the main provider for 
urban users in Southern California. 



So far, the severe surface water deb very 
reductions are unique to the Central Val- 
ley, The drought has not affected surface 
water recipients in the extreme southern 
pan of the state. Irrigation districts in the 
Imperial and Coachclla Valleys, compris- 
ing 8 percent of thc'siate's irrigated acre- 
age, have received their full allocations 
this year. 

Water Can Move 
To Dry Areas 

In times of drought, water tends to move 
from the haves lo have-nots. Water may 
be moved, or "wheeled " long distances 
through the canal and lescrvoir system. 
Water wheeling means that, as the water 
being transferred enters one system, the 
same quantity (adjusted for losses) is 
released to the next system. Thus, the 
drought area receives the proper amount 
of water, but it is not physically the same 
water that was purchased. 



California Water: 

Who Got There First Counts 

Water rights in California, and throughout the West, are based on the **prior appropri- 
ation doctrine,"^ that means "first in time, first in right," The doctrine holds that a 
right is established from the date of carDest diversion for the quantity that is put to 
"beneficial use " Historically, diversions for irrigation, municipal, and industrial use 
have been considered beneficial , while conservation and instream flow uses have not. 

As a consequence, the drought's impact has not been fell equally by all recipients of 
USER water. Members of the Sacramento River Water Contractors Association, for 
example, have received their full allocation. These districts and individuals have 
water rights that predate the development of the federal or slate water delivery infra- 
structure. The water service contracts these districts subsequently signed with the 
USER reflect this priority. 

The contracts contain "trigger clauses" stipulating that the districts are to receive 
their full allocations except in cases of extremely low river flow conditions. The dis- 
dicls were expected U) be subject to a 25-percent reduction in their 1990 water allo- 
cation. This contingency was nairowly averted when late spring rains pushed the 
cumulative runoff just over the contractual threshold, thereby obligating the USER 
U) provide the districts their full allocation. 
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Both the USBR and the SWP allow 
water to be wheeled through their pump- 
ing plants and aqueduct systems. Water 
transrcTS involving USBR water or infra- 
slmciure are subject to USBR policy, 
and therefore may not result in a profit to 
the supplying district Sellers arc 
allowed to charge enough to cover addi- 
tjonai costs incurred by the transaction. 

As of midsummer, the USBR had 
approved transfers for agricultural use of 
only about 15,000-^,000 acre-feet of 
surface water stored in its reservoirs. It 
is approvir^ transfers of currently stored 
federal water only if they meet the **hard- 
ship criterion,"' citing the need to reserve 
water to maintain wildlife habitat and to 
prepare for a possible drought next year. 
Petitions for additional transfers for agri- 
culttual use are pending, and more 
USBR water may move before the end of 
the season. 

Some tirigation districts in the Central 
Vall^ are pumping grourtdwater to 
nearby districts in exchange for future 
surface water allocations. Future alloca- 
tions would go to recharge the aquifer. 
However, net returns to farmers may be 
significantly reduced. That's because the 
cost of tirigation water acquired through 
such exchanges can be as much as dou- 
ble the cost of surface water in a normal 
year. 

Institutional Change 
WouldHelp 

Factors other than drought have exacer- 
bated the problem. The West in general 
is facing increasing demand for water, 
both to meet the claims of all diverting 
users and to maintain instream flow. His- 
t(Mically, California has used more than 
its allotted share of Colorado River 
water, which has been possible as long as 
other states have failed to use their entire 
allotments. 

As the Centra) Arizona Project nears 
completion, Arizona Is capturing more of 
its share, reducing diversions for Califor- 
nia. Increased instream flow levets nec- 
essary to maintain environmental quality 



translate into reduced diversions by Los 
Angeles from Mono Lake and the Owens 
Valley and increased release of water 
into the Sacramento-San Joaquin River 
delta. 

The longicrm solutions to California's 
(and the West's) water problems lie in 
instituUonal adjustments and conserva- 
tion. Currently, significant institutional 
barriers inhibit the transfer of water 
between users throughout the West 

Users with ample water are often pre- 
vented from transferring it to others for 
whom the value is higher. Incentives for 
holders of water rights to invest in con- 
serving technologies would be increased 
ifthc'*uscitorlose it** nature of appro- 
priative water rights were modified. 
Such legislative changes could mean 
more efficient use. 

Difficult times call for innovative solu* 
tions. For example, additional Colorado 
River water will be going to the Metro- 
politan Water District from agricultural 
users in the Imperial and Coachella Val- 
leys — a transfer made possible by irriga- 
tion water conservation measures 
financed by the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict 

Additional cooperation among users and 
regulators will encourage conservation 
and allow water to move from lower to 
highCT value uses. (Noel GolUhon and 
Mark Kramer (202) 786-1410} QS 
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Barge and 
Rail Traffic 
Normal Again 



With near normal navigation 
conditions in the Mississippi 
River system, and grain and 
soybean exports down frum January's 
peak, the U.S. transportation system has 
returned to usual operations. This fol- 
lows a period of tight conditions, largely 
due to increased com sales to the Soviet 
Union and delays caused by low water 
conditions on the Mississippi River 

Recent increases in diesel fuel prices 
caused by Iraq's invasion of Kuwait sug- 
gest that transportation costs are likely to 
increase in the coming months. But, 
because zailroads often hold significant 
inventories of diesel fuel and obtain fuel 
under long term contracts, their costs arc 
partly shielded frcrni short-temi fluctua- 
tions in fuel prices. 

And barge operators will attempt to 
reflect the rising costs in rate hikes. But 
the low rates reported in May and June, 
despite relatively large volumes moved, 
suggest that competitive pressures will 
hinder attempts to raise rates. 

Total domestic consumption and exports 
of grain and soybeans are now estimated 
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at 358.9 million metric ion5 for ihc 
1989/90 crop year, up 12 percent from a 
year earlier, but 3 percent below 
1987/88, For 1990^91, consumpljon and 
exports are projected to be 358.2 million 
metric tons. 

Transportaiion services are expected to 
be adequate Tor the remainder of the 
year* However, projected low water 
flows from the Missouri River mean that 
navigation will be difTicult on the Missis- 
sippi River between Sl Louis and Mem- 
phis this falL 

The US' Army Corps of Engineers has 
announced that, as in 1989, the Missouri 
River will be closed for navigation begin- 
ning November L The shc^ened naviga- 
tion season is expected to increase the 
cost of grain marketing for finns using 
the Missouri River, but not markedly 
cramp the distribution system's ability to 
respond to jumps tn demand for grains 
and oilseeds. 

Rail Deliveries 
Down 

In March 1990, weekly average rail car 
loadingsofgiain and soybeans fell 10 
pocent from January's high to 29,500 
cars, a quantity easily supplied by rail- 
roads. And by May, loadings had fallen 
to 25,800 cars per week, down from 
25,900 a year earlier* However, loadings 
rose to 27,900 per week in June, up 2 per- 
cent from June 1989. Thus, the squeeze 
on rail service appears to have ended and 
is not expected to return for the remain- 
der of the year. 

In addition, the suj^ly of covered hopper 
cars is expected to increase. The Burling- 
ton Northern Railroad has announced 
that, beginning in June, it will add 60 
new covered hopper cars each week until 
a total of 1,000 additional cars is reached. 

Also* CSX is asking shippers to forecast 
car needs 14 days in advance to alk>w the 
railroad, with the aid of a computerized 
program, to place cars when and where 



Soviet Corn Purchases Triggefed Surge In Rail Shipments Last Fail 
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needed. However, some short-term, scat- 
tered rail car shortfalls are expected 
when the com and soybean crops are har- 
vested. 

In April, rail dehverics of grain to export 
points declined 37 percent from January, 
In May. they dro(^)edan additional 13 
pCTcentage points to 6,938 cars per week. 
In March and April, deliveries to pc^ts 
accounted for abotU 40 percent of all rail 
grain shipments, down slightly from 43 
percent In January. In May, rail exports 
accounted for a more usual 27 perccnL 
Rail delivcriesof grain to pons averaged 
30 percent of all rail grain shipments dur- 
ing 1988, 

The May decline was sharpest at North 
Atlantic pons. 83 percent below January. 
May rail deliveries of grain to Pacific 
Coast pons fell 32 percent from January 
and accounted for nearly 14 percent of 
all grain rail loadings. 

Shipments of grain to Pacific Coast ports 
require a relatively large number of car 
days compared to North Atlantic ports. 
Thus, redtctions tn rail shipments to 
Pacific pons result in a disproportionate 
drop in demand for rail service. 

Rail rates increased slightly during the 
year. In January, the Bureau of Labor 



Statistics' (BUS) index of rail grain rates 
stood at \Q9A (December 1984=100) 
and by April had rUen less than 1 percent 
to 110,3, The April index was up only 
1,1 percent from ayearearlicr,andby 
June it had declined to 108,9. In con- 
trast, rates in 1989 averaged 3.1 percent 
above 1988, 

This yearns modest increases reflect 
declining railroad operating costs, 
adjusted for productivity increases, over 
the past 12 nionths. For the third quarter 
of 1990. the Intcrstaic Commerce Com- 
mission projected costs adjusted for pro- 
ductivity gains to be 1 percent below the 
second quarter. 

Barge Shipments 
Return to Normal 

With the upper Mississippi River 
reopened in nnJd- March, and navigation 
below Sl Louis back to near normal, the 
system returned to its dominant role in 
transporting feed grains for export In 
the first 6 months of 1990, com 
accounted for 77 percent of the down- 
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stream traffic on the N4ississippi and soy- 
beans accounted for 13 percent 

This May saw 5.2 million tons shipped, a 
lO-year record for the month. This was 
21 percent greater than a year earlier and 
58 percent above the 1989 average. 
However, June volume slackened 13 per- 
cent to 4.5 million tons, 10 percent above 
a year earlier. 

Near-normal navigation conditions were 
maintained during the rest of the sum- 
mer. In March, the river stages at St 
Louis averaged 138 percent above a year 
earlier and 1 3 percent above the month's 
1944-88 average. 

In April, the water fell slightly below 
1989 levels. But heavy rains in May 
caused it to average mone than 300 per- 
cent above a year earlier and 25 percent 
above the 1944-88 average. 

In Junei the water continued to rise. U 
averaged nearly 26 feet at the flood 
gauge, nearly 60 percent above the long 
tenn average and 280 percent above a 
year earlier. July showed a substantial 
lowering to 18.6 feet, although the long 
term average for July is 13.4 feet The 
July 1989 average was only 1.7 feeL 

Water levels are expected to fall for the 
remainder of the year. Even so.towboat 
captains have become experienced with 
low water conditions, and the new Mel- 
vin Price lock and dam complex near 
Alton, III, is expected to greatly reduce 
the number and length of backups that 
characterized the past two seasons . 

Less Water On 
The Missouri River 

Long-run prospects for navigation on the 
Mississippi River arc less optimistic. In 
1988, 60 to 80 percent of the total water 
flow at St Louis came from the Missouri 
River. And between 40 and 60 percent 
of the flow came from the Missouri 
River rcservoir system in Montana and 



the Dakotas. Data for 1989 are not yet 
available, but the percentages are 
believed to be about the same as in 1988. 

Normally, runoff, chiefly fnnn snow- 
melt, would add 25 million acre- feet of 
water to the reservoirs each year. But 
from 1987 to 1989, only 12.5to2lJmil^ 
lion were added annually. For 1990, 
705 million acre-feet were forecast, but 
it now appears that the actual runoff will 
be somewhat less. The Corps of Engi- 
neers estimates that it will take 6 years of 
normal ninoff to raise the Missouri River 
reservoirs to full capacity. 

In June, heavy, sometimes torrential, 
rains raised the Missouri's level at Kan- 
sas City to nearly 20 feet, up 300 percent 
from June 1989. At Sioux City, Iowa, 
however^ water levels in June averaged 
16.6 feet, about 1 foot below a year ear- 
lier. 

It was because of reduced water in the 
Missouri that the Corps of Engineers 
announced plans to tenninate the navig3- 
tion season (the period in which they 
attempt to release enough water from the 
reservoirs to permit navigation) on 
November U 1990, and reduce the flow 
of water to about 82 percent of the in-sea- 
son nonnal. This suggests that water lev- 
els will plummet in November. 

In November 1989, the river's level at 
Sioux City averaged 10 feel at the flood 
gauge, a 6-foot drop from October. It 
appears likely that the flow from the Mis- 
souri River into the Mississippi this year 
will be no more, and possibly less, than 
in 1989. Thus, navigation conditions on 
the Mississippi between Sl Louis and 
Cairo, m., should remain adequate 
through the summer, but could deterio- 
rate early in the fall. Low wato- might 
be encountered well before the winter 
freeze. 

Barge Rates 
Decline 

Barge rates to New Orleans fell through 
March fitom their December 1989 peaks 
of S 12. 15 per ton at Peoria and $7.05 at 
St. Louis, as navigation conditions 
improved. In March, rates averaged 
$6.43 per ton from Peoria and $4.92 



from Sl Louis, down 12 and 3 percent 
from February. 

But in April, rates rose sharply in 
response to a 28-percent increase in grain 
volume. At Ptoria, rates advanced 25 
percent to $8.06 per ton, and at SL Louis 
tic hike was only slightly less, 23 per- 
cent, to $6.04 per ton. 

Despite a 15-percent increase in the May 
volume of grain shipped on the Illirnis 
and Mississippi waterways, rates to New 
Orleans fell during both May and June. 
From April to June, rales from Peoria fell 
37 percent to $4 87 per ton, and from St 
Louis were down 29 percent to $3.99. 
Preliminary indications are that rates 
declined further in July. [T. Q, Hutchin- 
son(202)786-1840JtS^ 



Upcoming Releases From tbe 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

Tbe following list gives the release dales 
of the major Agncultural Statistics Board 
reports that will be issued by the time the 
ne^iAgrkutlural Oullook comes off 
press. 

September 

5 Egg Products 

Walnut Production -Tentative 

6 Dairy Products 
Poultry Slaughter 

7 Celery 

10 Vegetables 

12 Crop Production 

13 Turkey Hatchery 

14 Milk Production 

19 CatUeonFeed 

20 Catfish 

21 Cold Storage 
Livestock Slaughter 

24 Hop Stocks 

25 Citrus Fruits 

26 Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 
Potatoes 

27 Grain Stocks 

Peanut Stocks & Processing 

28 Agricultural Prices 
Hogs & Pigs 
Trout Production 
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Food Prices 

Outpace 

Inflation 



The Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
for food rose faster than expected 
in the first half of 1990. Asa 
result* the 1990 food price forecast has 
been revised upward by 2 percentage 
points. Currently, food prices are 
expected to average 5 to 7 percent above 
1989. 

However, most of the price increases this 
year have already occurred and changes 
in the second half aie expected to be 
more modest This assumes that most of 
die evolving oil price shock will take 
until next year to spill over into food 
prices. 

While higher fann prices, particularly for 
cattle and hogs, are adding significantly 
to food price increases in 1990, the cost 
of processing and distributing foods also 
will rise more than previously expected. 
Stronger oil prices resulting firom the 
embargo on Iraqi and Kuwaid oil will 
increase die cost of growing, processing, 



packaging, and distributing fmishcd con- 
sumer foods. But because of the rapidly 
changing oil-price situadon, it's unclear 
how fast and how much the irK:reases 
will ripple though food prices. 

Manufacuire of packaging materials is' 
energy-tntensive and the costs are sensi- 
tive to iiKreasestn crude oil prices. Plas- 
tic packaging comes directly from 
petroleum and costs are expected to 
increase, Tran^x}naiion costs aJso will 
rise as oil prices climb, causing increases 
in food prices. 

Sharp First-Half 
Gains 

In the first half, the percent change in the 
CPI for fresh fhiit, pork, eggs, and dairy 
products all showed double-digit 
increases from a year earlier. Strong 
price increases also occurred for fiesh 
vegetables, beef, and processed fniiL 

The CPI for all food in first-half 1990 
averaged 6. 1 percent above a year ear- 
lier, while the CPI for all items less food 
averaged 4.7 percent higher. Because 
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Source of fvioncaf dau^ fiurvau of Labor Statistics. 
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the CPI for all items averaged 4.9 pcr- 
cenL higher, food prices coniributed 02 
of a percentage point to the overall rate 
ofinflatioTi. 

Higher red meat prices in the first half 
were d ue to lower supplies of beef and 
pork. Beef production average 1 to 2 
perccni below a year earlier. Pork pro- 
duction slowed dunng the second quar- 
ter, and by June was 10 percent below a 
year ago. With lower production in 
1990, per capita red meat consumption is 
expected to be down about 6 pounds 
from 1989. 

Retail beef aixl pork prices are likely to 
decline slightly from their first-half 
highs. Nevertheless, consumer pork 
prices will average 10-14 percent above 
1989, and beef prices wilJ average 5-7 
percent higher. 

The poultry CPI in the first half of 1990 
averaged slightly below a year earlier, 
due largely to a 9-pcrcent increase in pro- 
duction. Poultry prices are expected to 



average 1-3 percent below 1989 as out- 
put continues to increase. 

Dairy & Juice 
Remain High 

Dairy prices in the first half of 1990 also 
were up sharply from a year earlier. 
Strong demand for processed dairy prod- 
ucts and a drop in 1989 milk production 
caused the dairy CPI to climb sharply tn 
the last quarter of 1989 and the first quar- 
ter of 1990, 

Milk production increased in the first 
halfof 1990 and retail fluid milk prices 
eased slightly after January. However, 
demand for processed dairy products, 
particularly cheese, remains strong and 
supplies remain tight. As a result, the 
CPI for dairy products is Likely to be 
about flat for the rest of 1990. 

The CPI for fresh fruit rose sharply fol- 
lowing the late December freeze that 
damaged Florida and Texas citrus crops. 



Higher prices for oranges and grapefruit 
helped push the CPI for fresh fruit 14.3 
perccni above fnsi-half 1989. 

The outlook for fresh fruit supplies for 
the rest of 1990 is relatively good, 
Aldioiigh late frosts did limited damage 
to some mid-Atlantic apple and peach 
crops, supplies will be more than ade- 
quate U) meet demand. 

The late December freeze in Florida also 
affected the CPI fa processed fruit 
Damage to the orangecrop pushed up 
prices for frozen and chilled orange juice. 

Orange juice prices are an important 
component in the CPI for processed fruit 
and aie the major reason that prices of 
processed fruit for the first halfof 1990 
averaged 8 percent above a year earlier. 
Prices for frozen and chilled orange juice 
are Likely to remain near current levels 
for the rest of the year. (Ralph Parktt 
(202) 7864870} BS 
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Sub-Saharan Reforms 
Kindle Some Hope 



Markct-orienied reforms, better wcaihcr, and increased 
international support have brightened agriculDtral 
prospects for some Sub-Saharan nations. Can these 
impnsvements last? That depends on Africa's ability to sur- 
mount deeply rooled economic and social problems. Rapid pop- 
ulation growth, war, international debt, slipping expon prices, 
and climbing import prices are straining even the strongest 
reforming economies. 

Sub-Saharan Africa is a poor region. Its 38 countries have a 
combined GNP of about $150 billion, roughly the same as 
Belgium's. But the region's population is 500 million* about 50 
times Belgium's. Sub-Saharan economics stagnated throughout 
the 1970's, and the slow growth continued into the 1980's. 
Between 1965 and 1987, annual per capita GNP grew just 0.6 
percent, compared with 1^ percent in South Asia, 2.1 percent 
in Latin America and the Caribbean, and 5.1 percent in East 
Asia, 

Most recently^ there have been signs of a turnaround for Sub- 
Saharan Africa as a whole. Growth in domestic output is 
improving. As a result, the Sub-Saharan share of worid exports 
of some non-Oil primary commodities has reversed its declining 
UenA But the gains have been uneven: many of the region's 
economies remain stagnant 

The Overall improvements come ai a lime when many African 
countries have undertaken extensive structural reforms in order 
to increase economic efficiency, become more competitive in 
world markeis. and improve their financial management. Yet 
not all of the reforming countries have turned around. And for 
agriculture, several years of favorable weather have played a 
large role in the turnarotmd. 

Farming Drives 

The Region^ s Economies 

Agriculture is the major component of the Sub-Saharan econo- 
mics, generally determining their overall performance. In 
1987^ agriculture contributed 33 percent of the region's domes- 
tic output Yet between 1980 and 1987, annual growth of the 
agricultural scctc^- measured only 1^ percent which partly 
explains the sluggish growth of the whole region. Since 1987, 
however, reforms combined with favorable weather have pulled 
up growth rates. 




These economies face three basic problems; rapid population 
growth, volatile but declining export earnings, and depressed 
returns to investment The combination has forced down spend- 
ing on social services. As a result school ciuollments have 
declined and nutritional Icvck have deteriorated. 

The region's population growsby 3 percent each year and has 
doubled since 1965, increasing the pressure on the social infra- 
stnjcturc, and limiting economic growth. If Sub-Saharan 
Africa's population growth rates had been similar to those of 
South Asia or Latin America since the early 1970's, per capita 
incomes might be 10 percent higho" now. 

Most countries in the region depend on exports of primary com- 
modities, especially coffee, cocoa, tea, and cotton for a brge 
part of their cxpon earnings. Exporteamings have fallen, 
reflecting both stagnant volumes and lower wc^ld prices. Dur- 
ing 1980-87, the region's terms of trade (the ratio of export 
prices to import prices) slipped 16 percenL 

Low returns on invesunent arc also holding down economic 
growth. Growth in investment halted after the mid-l970's and 
has since declined, primarily reflecting low domestic savings 
rates. The domestic savings available to fund investments fell 
as declining terms of uadc and production pushed down infla- 
tion-adjusted incomes ^d as large public sector deficits 
emerged. Returns on investment declined from 3 1 percent dur- 
ing 1961-73 to 2.5 percent in 1980 87. 

With slow economic growth, the region will face a continuous 
struggle to provide basic necessities, and improved living stan- 
dards will remain elusive. 
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Population Growth, Weather, 
& War Limit Food Gains 

Producing an adequate Tood supply in Sub-Saharan Africa has 
been difTicult in the past decade. Declining average per capita 
foodproducuon and high annual variations in output have led 
to chronic food shortages, increased food imports, and serious 
dietary problems* During most of the 1980*s, cereal prodiiction 
in the region grew ]ess than 2 pat:ent per year, below the 3-per- 
cent population growth rate. 

Among the major factors limiting production potential in Afhca 
are populaiion pre&suie, adverse weather, and civil strife. 
These have led to high population densities in the rural areas 
and more rural-io-urban migradon, both of which affect agricul- 
tural productivity and food demand. 

Population pressures mean more than just more mouths to feed. 
Increased demand for food leads to increased cultivation and 
livestock grazing, which push down soil productivity. Lower 
productivity in turn often forces farmers to use even more envi- 
ronmentally fragile land, leading to further resource degrada- 
tion. (See the Sahel article in the July 1989^0). 

Much of the future population expansion is expected to come 
from countries with the lowest incomes. Ethiopia, Burkina 
Faso, Malawi, Mali, and Mozambique are among the 10 poor- 
est countries in the world and are expected to face higher popu- 
lation growth in the 1990's than they did in the l980's. 

Moreover, the region's largely semi-arid climate poses special 
problems for agricuUuie. The ciopping season \$ short, and the 
soil docs not relain moisuire. Rainfall variability limits the 
choice of crops and crop varieties. Frequent droughts, averag- 
ing one every 3 years, afTect food production in the short lerni 
and livestock in the medium term. It takes S-10 years of plenti- 
ful rainfall to rebuild a drought-suicken cattle herd. 

High production variability tests these countries' administrative 
and physical capacity to handle shortages in a given year and 
surpluses the next, and their ftnancial ability to adjust togyrat- 
ing world prices. Short-tenn crop losses due to disease or pests 
exacert>atc production variation and have long-term negative 
effects on food production. Locusts are a persistent threat to 
this region's crops. 

Internal conflict and border disputes also limit agricultural per- 
formance. This occurred during the 1980*s in Sudan, Mozam- 
bique, Uganda, Chad, Ethiopia, and Angola, 



Cereal Production Contracted ttie Most In Botswana, 

Uganda. Mozambique, and Angola 




Per capita cereal producttofin 
1970-66 

( ] Positive growtfi 

^1 NIo growth to 3-percenl decline 

■ More than 3-perc«nt decline 

Countries not included Jn 5u6-Saharan Africa arv Morocco, Algena* 
Tunisia, Lbya, Egypt and South Arrica. Lesotho and Swaziland, which are 
surrounded by South Africa, are included in the definition of Sub-Saharan 
Africa Insignificant cereal producers are omptted from the map. 

Trade DeftcUs & Debt 
Hamper Growth 

Despilc improved weaiher in ihe late ] 980*s and erforts aimed 
al policy lefonns, Sub-Saharan Africa's performance in the 
world economy remains weak. This in pari reflects long-tom 
declines in commodity prices and growing fmancial constraints. 

The region's trade deficit increased fivefold from 1980 to moie 
than $15 billion in 1982. While it slipped to less than $1 billion 
in the mid- 1980's, the deficit has increased since then to more 
than $9 billion in 1989. 

And the trade deficit relative to export earnings is high com- 
pared with other developing countries. In 1989, for example, 
the deficit in Sub-Saharan Africa equaled 28 percent of export 
earnings, compared with 7 percent in Latin America and 6 per- 
cent in ihc 15 most heavily indebted countries. 

The suigc in deficits slems from long-tenn deterioration in the 
terms of trade and wide fluctuations in export volume^ espe- 
cially in countries dependent on agricultural exports. Aggre^ 
gate figures, however^ conceal considerable variations between 
countries. 
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The counlry hardest hit in terms of absolute trade deficit size 
and growih was Nigeria, an oil exporter. In 1980, Nigeria had a 
current account surplus of more than $5 billion that turned into 
a deficit of more than SI billion in 1988. Conversely, 
Zimbabwe, with iis diversified export base, moved from a defi- 
cit position in 1980 to a small surplus by 1988. 

A second financial constraint has been the rise in international 
debt throughout the region, Dcbx rose from $56 billion in 1980 
to an estimated $140 billion in 1989, Although rclaUvcly small 
when compared with Brazil's $111 billion debt, the Sub- 
Saharan region's debt is large relative to the size of its econo- 
mies and has placed severe constraints on growih. While in 
1980 the region owed debt payments that equaled just 8 percent 
of its export earnings, by 1988, debt payments owed were equal 
ID 24 percent of export earnings. 

Agriculture 

Dominates Export Picture 

With the slowing of external credit and financial aid during the 
laie 1980' s, exports have become the principal source of financ- 
ii>g impoits. "nie region depends on imports of food, eno'gy, 
and machinery. Since 1973, total cxpcat volume has declined 
on average almost 1 percent annually. Agricultural exports in 
particular have performed poorly, declining more than 3 per- 
cent per year. 

Consequently, Sub-Saharan Africa's share of the world export 
market has fallen. Between 1970 and 1984, the region's market 
shares for coffee, cocoa, and cotton fell 13, 33, and 29 percent. 

During the middle and late 1980's, export earnings continued to 
be lackluster, declining at first and then recovering, to the 
extent that by 1988, earnings neared their 1980 level of $50 bil- 
lion. The reason for the overall stagnation was a reduced vol- 
ume of exports at lower prices, while the limited recovery can 
be attributed to a short-lived turnaround in cocoa and coffee 
prices. 

Cocoa and coffee account for 40 percent of the region's agricul- 
tural exports. Prices for both jumped sharply between 1985 and 
1986. But in 1987 coffee prices dropped back more than 50 per- 
cent, and in 1989 coffee and cocoa prices fell 50 and 35 percent. 

The 1989 coffee price decline was due lo the suspension of the 
International Coffee Agreement and subsequent disposal of 
stocks by Brazil, Colombia, Indonesia, and Mexico. Cocoa 
prices fell after members of the International Cocoa Organiza- 
tion failed to agree on measures to support prices. 

In the near term, prices of these two commodities are expected 
ID remain low, reflecting excess supplies and slow growth in 
demand. The outlook for couon, though, is brighter (see the 
Field Crops Overview in this issue). 



Prices for Sub-Sahartf s Kev Ag Exports Have Dropped 
Since 1980 
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Food Ai^d Share Has More Than Doubled in fhe 
Last Two Decades 



1970-72 



1986-88 





1978-80 



food aid as a share of food consumption in Sub-Saharan Africa. 

Food'AidShare 
Is Growing... 

Because of stagnant cxpcat earnings, imports declined from 
approximately $44 biUicxi in 1980 lo $37 billion in 1988. Food 
accounts for about 10 percent of total imports in Sub-Saharan 
countricsandconsists mainly of wheat, rice, and com. Grain 
imports peaked at about 1 1 million tons in 1984 to offset a 
drought-induced production drop diat year. 

Wheat dominates the impon picture* accounting for about half 
of grain imports. Rice accounts for about a diird, and die 
remainder is mostly com. 
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Imported wheat and rice have become more popular than 
locally grown grains such as millet and sorghum, especially 
among urbaniies. Because domestic wheat and rice prodLicUon 
have not kept pace with demand* impons have risen since the 
taiel970*s. Comtsusually imported to offset annual varia- 
tions in domestic production. 

Cunently, domestic food output covers about 87 percent of con- 
sumption. The reason for this apparently high degree of self- 
sufficiency is due less lo bountiful production than lo financial 
constraints that limit the region's commercial import capacity. 

Because of the constraints on import capacity, food aid 
increased during the 19X0*s to help offset production shortfalb;. 
The share of food aid in total consumption rose from 4 percent 
in 1970^72 to over 10 percent in 1986-88. However, because 
domestic production remains the largest contributor to consump- 
tion, and because storage facilities are limited, consumption 
still moves in tandem with domestic output 

...But Diets 

Don't Meet FAO Standards 

h is estimated that more than 100 miUion people, 25 percent of 
the Sub-Saharan population, consume less than 80 percent of 
the daily caloric intake recommended by the UN. Food and 
Agriculttue Organization (FAO). Inadequate consumption is 
prevalent in areas with deficient rainfall (Sahel region), civil 
wars {Ethiopia and Mozambique), and poor infrastructure 
(Uganda, Zaire, and most of the Sahel). 

During 1980-88, per capita consumption in the region fell more 
than 1 perccnl per year, the most severe decline in the develop- 
ing world. In Latin America, per capita consumption fell only 
0.3 percent per year, while Asia experienced a marginal 
increase, and per capita consumption in North Africa actually 
grew more than 1 paicent annually. 

The World Bank has projected Sub-Saharan Africa's food 
needs for 1990-2020 assuming an average daily caloric intake 
equal to 85 percent of the nutritional requiremenL The gap 
between these consumption needs and the regional food supply 
was then calculated under three scenarios: 

* cuneni trends continue with production growing 2 percent 
annually and population rising 3.3 percent annually, 

. production growth increases to 4 percent per year while 
population growth remains at 3.3 percent, and 

. production increases 4 percent annually while population 
growth slows 10 275 percent per year. 
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Coreal Production Growth Rate Slipped 
In Sub-Saharan Afrk:a 




Region 



1970-79 



1980-88 



Sub-Saharan Afhca 

North AtrKa 

A&ia 

Labn Amenca 



Percent per year 

2-69 186 

0.7B 322 

2W 2.00 

347 0.€2 



With current trends maintained, the gap between consumpiion 
needs and output rises from 10 miUion tons in 1990 to 245 mil- 
lion by 2020, a nearly 25-fold increase. In the second scenario, 
in which production improves, the food gap increases 1 1-fold 
by 2020to llOmiUiontons. In the third scenario, in which pro- 
duction rises and population growth slows, the food gap peaks 
in 2010 at 20 million tons, and drops to 5 million by 2020. 

New Farming 
Technologies Are Needed 

A cnjciaJ variable in the years ahead wiU be the availability of 
adequate arable land, FAO researchers compared the potential 
food supply capacity— detennined by soil, climaie, and farm 
technologies — to actual and projected population. Of the 38 
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Sub-Sahaian countries, 13 tto not have enough arable land to 
meet the needs of their growing populations under subsistence 
farming practices. The countries are: Botswana, Burundi. Ethi- 
opia, Kenya, Lesotho, Malawi, Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria. 
Rwanda, Senegal, Somalia, and Uganda. 

These nations account for one-third of the region 's land area 
and half of its population. However, several have vast amounts 
of land that is underutilized because of rudimentary farming 
practices and government policies that tax fanners. 

Throughout Sub-Saharan Africa, capital inputs are seldom 
applied to food producuon. Fenilizer and tractor use is the low- 
est in the world and, for the most part, uneconomical. Thai's 
because grower prices are often held down by government poli- 
cies. Per-heciare fertilizer use averages about 5.6 kilograms, 
compared with 26 and 48 kilograms in India and Mexico. Crop 
varieties are mostly traditional and, although adapted to the 
harsh climate, yields arc low even under favorable growing con- 
ditions. 

Consequently, any improvement in technology should substan- 
tially affect productivity. For example, in some areas of 
Zimbabwe. Zambia, and Kenya, use of hybrid com has 
increased yields to 5-7 tons per hectare, more than four limes 
the region's average. 

But such measures might not be sufficient in all countries, 
according to the FAO. Arable land is in such short supply in 
several Sub-Saharan countries — including Burundi, Lesotho, 
Mauritania, Rwanda, and Somalia— that they could not achieve 
food self-sufficiency by the uim of the century even if their 
technologies were to match those now used in Asia and Latin 
America. 

Reforms Needed At 
Many Levels 

Government policies tha offer more incentives to growers 
would boost outpuL A realistic picing policy, however, is only 
one essential element in a comprehensive government package 
designed to increase outpuL Further government actions on 
wage rates, interest rates, population control trade, and food 
aid are needed to ensure agriculUjre*s growth. 

Since 1980, more than half the Sub-Saharan countries have 
adopted macrocconomic refonn programs in response to trade, 
debt, and development problems. Both the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) have supported these 
efforts through loan programs. Moie than half the World Bank 
loans have focused on policy reform in the areas of public 
fmance. public enterprises, agriculture, and foreign exchange 
markets. 

The IMF programs emphasize lowering government expendi- 
tures and revaluing currencies. Because of these programs. 



many countries have begun to devalue their currerKies, raise 
producer prices, and liberalize marketing and pricing systems. 
Nominal currency devaluations and market liberalization have 
led to rising real agricultural prices m local markets* 

Sub-Saharan Africa's financial and physical resources arc 
scarce. Accelerating food production will require simultaneous 
changes in the contributors to economic growth, which include 
improving the investment climate, enhancing institutional effi- 
ciency, and developing markei-orientcd incentives. 

More appropriate policy signals alone could pave the way for 
improvement in other areas. For example, providing opportuni- 
ties for the private sector in domestic and external marketing 
schemes increases cffLciency* cuts regional trade barriers, 
increases market access, and reduces costs. Moreover, these 
schemes encourage }oint research efforts to control animal and 
plant diseases. 

External Environment Is Key 

Current structural adjusunent policies that have been adopted 
by many Sub-Saharan African countries emphasize changes in 
producer,consunier, and input prices. Response has been 
mixed so far. Even under the reforms, governments in most 
countries of the region continue to control many agricultural 
prices, marketing, arnl farm input supplies. 

Short-term response to the policies was expected to be slow 
because of the structural rigidities inherent in the economies. 
Nonetheless, the major problem has been the adverse external 
environment facing these countries. Terms of trade and export 
prices are down fnam 1980, and the rate of decline has acceler- 
ated since 1985. 

Countries undergoing reform have benefited fn)m increased 
donor support As a result, some have been able to reduce 
fuiancial pressures and increase imports and investment The 
rising output experienced by some of these countries, including 
Ghana, Madagascar, and Senegal, indicates that Sub-Saharan 
countries can achieve higher rates of growth. 

'However, additional measures such as adopting improved tech- 
nologies, boosting input-delivery systems* and increasing the 
use of extension services will be required to achieve sustainable 
agricultural growth. (Shahla Shapouri and Stacy Rosen (202) 
786-1680} 33 
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Statistical Indicators 

Summary Data 



Table 1 .—Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



igfig 



Prices received by larmerB (I^T/alOO) 
Livestock & products 
Crops 

Prices paid by farmer*. (1077b100) 
Production item* 
Commodhies & vervices. Jntereet. 
taxes. Awakes 

Cashf9celpt«($bJI.) 1/ 
UvestocklS bit.) 
Crops (SbiL) 

Market basket {1982-«4<100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost (4b) 

Rslail prices (1082-64.100) 
Food 

Athorrie 

Away from home 

Agricultural et^ports ($ bit.) 21 
Agricultural imports (S UJ.) 2/ 

CommercUl production 
Red meatfmiMb.) 
Poult7(mil. lb.) 
Eggsfmii. doz.) 
Milk(bil. lb.) 

Consumption, per capita 
Re<J meat and poottry (lb.) 

Com beginning «(ocks(mrl. bu.)3/ 
Cofnuse(mi(.bu.)3/ 

Price* 4/ 

Cho*ce «t4»ttrs — Omaha ($/cwt) 
Barrow* & giJts— 7 mkt*. (S/cwt) 
Bro(^era— 12-crty(cts./lb.j 
Egge— NY gi. Alaroo (ct*Jdoi.) 
Mtlk^allatpiant{S7cvrt) 

Wheat— KC HRW ordinary ($/bu.) 
Cwn — Chicago <$/bu.) 
Soybean * — Chicago (S/b u .) 
Cotton— Avg. Bp« mkt. (ctsJtb.) 



Grose c«»h income ($ bil.) 
Gross cash expertses {$ biL) 

Net cash income {% b\L) 
N«t farm income {$ bit.) 

Farm real estate vafues 5/ 
Nominal ($ per acre) 
Real (1877$) 



\ 

149 

,159 
139 



100 

t75 



156 
82 

73 



122 

■131 
31 



123 
122 
125 

10.Q 
5,8 



9.594 

5.070 

1.388.8 

36.4 



52.g 

7»071.fl 
1.868.2 



73,«7 

40.78 

59.4 

784 

1313 

4.34 
2.72 
7.63 
56.2 

1933 



150.4 
1135 

36,9 
127 



788 
472 



Annual 

14S 
160 
134 



166 
177 



158 
84 
74 



125 
107 
134 

30 



125 
124 
127 

39.7 
21,5 



30.418 

22.039 

S.5B7 

144,3 



220.0 

4.259.1 

7.260,2 



72 52 

44.03 
59.0 
81.9 

13.56 

4.35 
2.55 
6.70 

63.7 

1984 



J 

152 
171 

132 



168 
180 



171 
94 
76 



133 
118 

141 
31 



131 
132 
131 

11.3 
6.1 



9.681 

5.611 

1,300 

36.0 



63.4 

7.079.2 
2.267.0 



77 20 

49.45 
56.5 
87.8 

14.67 

4.16 
2.42 

5.70 
65.1 

1985 



II 

152 
172 
132 



160 
183 



160 

B4 
85 



132 
114 

142 
30 



132 
131 

133 

9.x 
5.7 



9.542 

5.950 

1.413 

38.5 



543 

4.813.0 
1.073.8 



77.52 

59 01 
56.6 
74.6 

13.57 



1986 



155,3 
116 6 

38.7 
32.2 



801 
459 



156.9 
110.2 

46.7 
32.4 



713 
395 



152.5 
100.7 

51.8 
38.0 



640 
346 



1990 



1901 



INF 

143 
161 
125 



171 
82 
89 



IV F Annual F 



IF Anoual F 



139 
156 
122 



148 
81 
06 



146 
163 
127 



169 
182 



162-168 
B4^7 
77-^1 



8.5 
4.8 



0,634 

6.015 
^.410 

36.4 



55.1 
2.830.4 



72-76 
57-61 
56-59 

66-70 

13,00- 

14.50 



1987 



10,000 

6.035 

1.440 

35.8 



S7.S 



73-70 
48-64 

48-54 
64-70 

14.10- 
15.10 



1988 



40.0 
22.0 



38.883 

23.611 

5.653 



220.3 

1.030.4 



73-79 
53-56 
54^7 

73-76 

14.06- 

14.45 



1989 



0.565 

6.045 

1.415 

37.8 



54.5 



75-81 
47-53 
50-56 
64-70 
13-14 



30.468 
24.810 

5.716 
149.6 



226.5 



75-81 
40-56 
51-57 
66-^72 
11 25- 
12.25 



1990 F 1991 F 



162.0 

107.5 

SA 5 
43.6 



599 
317 



171.6 
114.4 

57.2 
42.7 



632 
322 



175 

121 

64 

49 



667 
325 



176-183 
121-124 

56-59 
47-51 



693 
322 



714-721 
317-320 



liS'^^^l^t^/^L^^^X^'^^''^^ «t annuai rates. 2/ Annual data based on Oct.-Sept. fiscal wars ending with year indicated. 3/ Dec-Feb, 
^ve^eV ST^3Sl va ui» at'lS "inni^ TTJ^r--.^"^- '^^hou'*^^'^ Sept.-Au'g. annuar Use includes ex™orts & domestic dT^ppear 
avefages. »1990-«1 values asolJanuary 1. l9e6-69valuesaeof February 1. 1982-85 values asof April 1. F- forecast. — = not available. 



fif St qoaner; 
ippearance. 4/Simpre 



September 1990 
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U.S. and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2.— U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data. 



Gross ostfonal product 
Perwxial consiimption 
expend itures 

Durable oood< 

Nondurable good* 
Clothing & shoe* 
Food & beverage* 

ServJoee 

Groe< private domeMc 
Investment 

F^xed Investment 

Change In busmeei Inventortee 
Net export! of goods & eervic» 
Government purchssei of 
goods &»ervlcei 



Gross national product 
Person at coo^mption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic Investment 

Rxed investment 

Change In business Inventortos 
Net exporte of goods & services 
Government purchases ot 
goods & services 

GNP Implictt price deflator (% change) 
Disposable personal incomsfSblL) 
Dlepouble per. Income (lOei S bin 
Per capita dispoMble per. Income ($) 
Per capiU dlr per. Income (1082 S) 
U.S. population, totat» »ncl. mllitarY 
abroad (mil.) 
Civilian populatk>n (mil.) 



industrial production (1087*100) 
Leading economic Indicators (1MZ-100) 

Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate W 
Personal income ($ bIL annual fate) 

Money 8tocK-M2 (dally svg.) (S bil.) U 
Three-month Treasury bill rate m}^ 
AAA corpofate bond yield (Moody a) (W) 
Housing starts (1,M0) 2/ 

Auto sales at retaiL total (mil.) 

Business Inventory/sales ratio 

Sales of an retail stores (S b4l.) 
Nondurable goods rtores ($ bil) 
Food stores (Sbil.) 
Eating ^drinking places (S bil.) 
Apparel & acceesofy ncyes (S bil.) 



1007 R 



4.515.0 



021.4 



3.845.3 



Annual 



lOfiO 



lOdO 



IdSeR 10BOR II R niF^ iVR 

S billion (quarterly data aeasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



IR 



IIP 



4.873.7 5.200.6 



6.174.0 



e^aa.e 



e.280,3 



5.375.4 6.461.e 



3.009.4 
423.4 

1.001.3 
178 4 


3.238,2 

467 5 

1.060.0 

101.1 


3.450.1 
474.6 

1.130.0 
704.6 


3.425.0 

473.6 
1.1 27. IT 

203.r 


3.484 3 

487.1 
1,137.3 

206,0 


3.6ia.& 

471.2 

i.i4fl.a 

2oa.7 


3.508.1 
402.1 

1,174.7 
212.0 


3.610.5 
470.6 

1,171.5 
211.5 


630.7 
1.684.7 


6d2.e 

1J20.7 


605.3 

1,845.5 


6e2,5'v 
1.826.1 


507.6 
1.860.8 


602.2 

1.800.5 


616.4 
1.021.3 


618.5 
1.068.4 


000 5 


747.1 


771.2 


7767 


775.8 


762.7 


747.2 


772.4 


671.2 
28 3 


7£0.8 
2e.2 


742.0 
28.3 


7440 
32,7 


746.0 
28.0 


737.7 
25.0 


758,0 
-11.8 


741.2 
31.2 


-114.7 


-74.1 


^46.1 


-61.3 


-40,3 


-35.3 


-30.0 


-27.0 



062.5 1.025.6 



1.0227 



1.027.8 



1.043.3 



1.070.1 1.0867 



1082 S billion (qusrteriy data seasonally adjusted at annual f*t»*) 



4.016,0 4.117.7 



4.112.2 



4.1207 



4.133.2 



4.150.6 4.163.2 



2.515.8 
301.4 
8027 
160.7 
424.0 

1.231.6 


2.606.5 
418.2 

000.4 

165.0 

462.2 

1.278.0 


2.656.8 

420.0 
010.0 
1727 
462.0 

1.300.0 


2.645.3 
426.2 

014.6 

170.6 

461.0 

1.302.5 


2.6753 
43S.1 
023.4 
176.6 
463.0 

1.313.8 


2.6W,0 
423.1 
023.0 
176.1 
460.3 

1.323.0 


2.677.3 
437.6 
015.6 
174,2 
457.4 

1.324.2 


2.675 2 
4277 

905.4 

170.3 

4557 

1.342.2 


669.0 

646.2 

22.8 

-118.5 


705.7 

682.1 

23 6 

-75.0 


716.0 
693.1 

23.6 
-64.1 


710.1 

693.6 

26.5 

^53.3 


722.3 

6977 

24.6 

-64.1 


700.1 

6002 

16.0 

-^7.0 


7007 

702.0 

-2,2 

-35.4 


714.3 

006.1 

26.2 

^46.5 


779.1 


780,5 


708.1 


S01.0 


796.2 


802.2 


807.0 


820.2 


3.2 

3.1047 
2.6707 

13.094 
10.046 


3.3 

3.470.2 
2.800^ 
14.123 
11.368 


4.1 
3.725.6 
2.860.0 
14.073 
11.531 


3.0 
3.M7.3 
2.854.0 

f4.eS3 
11.402 


3.2 
3.743.4 
2,874.3 

15.026 
11.538 


3.8 
3.799.6 
2.883.2 
15.210 
11.641 


4.8 
3.0877 
2.900.0 

15.627 
11.566 


4.4 
3,929.6 
2,904.4 
15.656 
11.571 


243.0 

2417 


2464 
244.1 

Annua) 


248.6 

246.6 


246.4 
246.2 

1900 

June 


240.1 
246.0 


249.8 
247.6 


250.4 
246.2 

1900 


251.0 
246.5 


1987 


1968 


10B0 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Juna 








Monthly daU eeaeonaHy adjusted 






1OO.0 
140.1 


105.4 
142.8 


108.1 
144.0 


106.4 
1440 


100,0 
1453 


1087 
145.0 


100.3 
146.0 


100.8 
146.0 


112.4 

6.1 
3.766.4 


115.0 

5.4 

4.070,6 


117.3 

5.2 

4.384.3 


117.5 

6.2 
4,372.6 


118.3 

5.1 
4.5947 


118.1 

6.3 

4.6077 


118.4 

5.3 

4.622.0 


118.4 

5.1 

4.639.5 


2.0132 
5.82 
0.38 

1.621 


3.072.4 

6.69 

071 

1.486 


3.221.0 

6.12 

0.26 

1.376 


3.1016 

822 

0.10 

1,414 


3.266.0 
7.87 
0.37 

1.307 


3.272,1 
7.78 

9.46 
1.216 


3.270.3 

7.76 

0.47 

1.205 


3.270.3 

7.74 

0.26 

1.177 


10,3 

1.51 
128 5 
80.5 
25.8 
12.8 
6,6 


10.6 
1.40 
1375 
65 2 
27.2 
13.6 
7.1 


o.g 

1.50 
144.6 

907 

20.1 

U.5 

7.6 


0.6 

1.50 
144.4 
906 
20.1 
14.4 
7,6 


0.5 

1.47 

140.3 

04,6 

30.4 

15.2 

7.0 


9.6 

1 40 

147.0 

94.3 

30.6 

15.1 

7.8 


0.3 
1.48 
147.0 
03.6 
30.1 
15.0 

7.0 


0.0 

P 147.6 
P 945 

P 30.1 
P 15.0 
P 6.0 



1/Ar^nual data as of December Of the year lieted. 2/ Private, mcludlng farm, R^revtsed. P^praHmtnary. — -not available. 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 





1961 


1982 


1983 


1964 


1085 


1966 


19«7 


1988 


19S0 


1990F 


1001 F 


Average 
1960^9 



























World. le»»U,S. 










Annual percent change 












Real GDP 
Consumer pricaa 
Merch. expons 

Developed lese (J S 
fleal GDP 
Consumer Price e 
Merch. eKPorte 

DevelopJn^ 
Real GNP 
Consumer price e 
Merch. sxporiv 

Asia. incl. Citlna 


1.5 
15.0 
-2.7 

1.1 
10.0 
-3 2 


1.3 
14.6 
-6.7 

o.a 

82 

-4.4 


2.4 
15.6 

-2.7 

2.2 
5.9 

-0.6 


3.7 
12.4 

5.1 

3.0 

5.0 
6.0 


3.3 

12.1 
2.4 

3.4 
4.4 
4.6 


3.1 

6,8 
11.0 

2.7 

2.7 
10.4 


3.3 
10,9 
18.7 

3,4 
2.6 

17.7 


4.1 
17,8 
12.0 

4.2 

3.1 
12.4 


2.5 

33.4 

6J 

36 
4.3 
5.9 


2.7 

39.0 
tO.3 

H 

4.0 
12 


3.3 

11.1 
10.1 

3.2 

3.3 

10,6 


2.8 

15.7 

6.5 

2.6 
5.7 
7.6 


2.0 
26.4 

-t.a 


2.1 

25.3 

-10.4 


2,2 

32.7 
-6.5 


4.0 

36.6 

2.9 


3.9 
40.4 
-1.7 


4.0 
27.0 

-5.7 


3.8 
35.4 
21.4 


4.1 
57,3 
14.0 


4.1 

78.8 
9.4 


33 
71.0 

8.6 


5.3 
27.4 
10.6 


3.5 

39.2 

4.7 


Real GDP 

Con lu m s r price s 

March, mpoav 

Latin Americi 


«,1 
9.3 

7J 


56 

6.4 

-43.5 


8.0 
6.6 
4.6 


6.3 
6.9 

14.6 


6.6 

7.3 

-09 


6,8 

5.6 


BO 

7.4 
30,1 


9.0 
11,8 
23.2 


5.1 

10.1 
11.4 


5.4 
7.4 
0.3 


5.7 

6.0 

12.5 


7.0 

8.4 

12.6 


Real GDP 
Consumsr price a 
Merch sxpofta 
Africa 


-0.4 
60.1 

e.5 


-1.1 

67.1 

-10.6 


-2.8 
108.7 
-1.0 


3,4 
133.5 

6.7 


3.5 

145.1 

-7.5 


4.0 
82.1 

-14.6 


2.0 

116.1 

9,1 


0.3 
218.2 

16.9 


1.0 

347.4 

0.5 


0.7 

3t2.2 
6.7 


4.4 

60.4 

7.4 


1.7 

133.3 

4.5 


Real GDP 
Cofisumer prices 
Merch. sx porta 
Middle East 


-1,B 

23.4 

-IB. 7 


2.0 

13.1 
-O.t 


-1.1 
17.0 
-8.0 


0.8 

20.6 

3.4 


4.1 

13.2 
0.0 


2,3 

12.5 
-19.7 


1.1 
13.1 
20.0 


2.3 

19.2 
-6.7 


26 

22.1 
15.4 


3.0 
13,4 
5.1 


3.6 
9.7 

7.7 


1.9 
17.0 
0.0 


fleal GDP 
Coneumef prices 
Merch. exporiv 
EfiEtem Europe, incl. USSfi 


2.7 

16.8 
-3.S 


1.3 

12.9 
-21.1 


1.7 

11.9 

-22,2 


-0.9 

14.3 

-10.5 


-0.2 

17.1 
-6.8 


-0.6 

15,0 
-19.2 


0.O 
19.3 
20.5 


3.8 

19.8 
-2.7 


3.9 

14.8 
28.6 


3,2 
14.2 

6.5 


3.4 

13.1 

7.7 


1.2 
15.0 
-1,5 


n«al GDP 
Cdnaumer price a 
Merch. ex pons 


6.0 
9.1 


2.0 

12.0 

1.5 


3.0 
5,4 
Z7 


1.8 

4.2 
1.8 


1.8 
6.0 
0.2 


3.0 

7.4 
6.2 


1.3 

9.1 

11.2 


1.6 
15.7 

0.3 


-3.5 

70.3 
-1.0 


117.5 
4,2 


-2.6 

15.9 
4.1 


1.5 

15.3 

5,0 



F ■ torecasl 

Information contact: Alberto J erardo, (202) 786-1705^ 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers. U.S. Average. 



AnnuA[ 



Prlcei received 
Air tarm prQdi>cti 
All cfOpa 
FoodgrAini 
Fsedoraini&hay 
FsedgraJrta 
QdUon 
Tobacco 

OJI-b«aring cropi 
Fruit, ilt 
Fre«h market 1/ 
Com m^rclaf vegetable! ^ 

Ffoeh market 
PoiatoeaAdry beans 
UveslocK A products 
Meat animal! 
Dairy producii 
Pouftfy8iegg€ 
Price* paid 

CommodFlieaflt ^ervicaa, 
tr^tereet. laxae, A waga ra1e« 
Producttofi ilftmi 
Faed 

Feeder Hvaatcxiic 
Sead 
Farlili^er 

Agricultural chemical! 
Fuela & ener9y 
Farm A motcx aupphea 
Aulos & truclii 

Tractoft i M^f-propellffd machinefy 
Other machirtary 
Build irtfi & ferKing 
F^m Hmce* L caafi Mnt 
Int. payabia ^r acr* on Itrm real aatate debt 
Taxe. payable p«f ecre ort imim real aiUie 
Wage retei {Hieon^lly adfuMMd) 
Ptoductiort ti*fne. inlereet. \Mj^^m, h wage ratee 

Balio. prtcai recetvw) to pricoa patd (%) 2/ 
Prfcfarecepv*tf (1910-14-100) 
Prfceapaid etc (parity ifide)0(19tO-MirlOOJ 
Parity raiPO(l9lO-l4-iOOKS)ai 



commoditiea&a^rvicea, irrtffeat.(flj(ee,8iwaaefai 
in January, April. July, 8i October. H-^viaed. p. 

InrormalPon contact: Anrt Duncan (202) 7Be-a3l3. 



1987 


toea 


1069 


1« 


138. 


147 


loe 


127 


134 


103 


136 


1S6 


85 


120 


128 


81 


117 


123 


00 


95 


98 


1£9 


136 


136 


70 


106 


102 


161 


184 


190 


104 


196 


200 


1*4 


144 


i&e 


147 


137 


146 


126 


124 


187 


146 


150 


160 


163 


168 


174 


T29 


126 


139 


107 


116 


138 


162 


169 


177 


147 


157 


T6S 


103 


128 


135 


170 


192 


1B4 


146 


160 


165 


flB 


130 


137 


124 


126 


132 


161 


160 


1S1 


14S 


148 


155 


208 


21S 


223 


174 


181 


103 


186 


197 


208 


137 


138 


141 


147 


148 


156 


189 


182 


177 


144 


U8 


152 


166 


171 


185 


151 


160 


167 


78 


82 


63 


578 


633 


873 


1.110 1 


.167 


1.220 


51 


54 


65 


MiingFof citnji. 2/Rflt;oof bde; 


is RatiO U94 


a the mOBl f»cenl pr 


1 praJiminary. 


--■notavailabla. 



1969 
July 



1900 



147 
137 
153 
128 
122 
96 
Ml 
105 

iaz 

100 
106 

166 
261 
157 
?74 
130 
138 



178 
168 
133 
103 
170 
141 
133 
187 
155 
225 
102 
209 
141 
158 
177 
152 
1B9 
168 

83 
673 

1,227 
65 



Feb 

1077- TOO 

150 
130 
145 
120 
115 
10O 
144 
00 
172 
171 
225 
210 
102 
160 
188 
148 
131 



84 
603 



144 
116 

143 
123 

117 
106 
144 
01 
170 
165 
145 
132 
210 
171 
100 
141 
t^5 



83 
666 



Apr 



15T 
131 
142 
129 
123 
107 
147 
93 
196 
207 
110 
106 
235 
170 
193 
136 
132 



183 
169 
128 
213 
163 
130 
141 
187 
156 
234 
201 
217 
144 
163 
176 
156 
193 
171 

83 
669 

1,260 
58 



May June R JutyP 



154 
134 
130 
136 
128 
106 
147 
05 
204 
216 
124 
113 
235 
173 
100 
130 
126 



703 



151 
129 
127 
133 
129 
103 
147 
94 
191 
202 
118 
104 
223 
173 
197 
142 
127 



83 
091 



181 
131 
117 
130 
127 
105 
147 
94 
206 
219 
142 
135 
222 
171 
194 
145 
125 



164 
170 
130 
214 
163 
130 
141 
185 
156 
233 
201 

2:7 

143 
163 
178 
156 
183 
171 

02 

691 

1.265 



ja received for ail farm produclv to Index of priced paid Ibf 
1 index. Prkee pai<f data are quarterly & will b« pubJiahed 



September 1990 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 



1 lll^^ld, 


Annual 1/ 


1989 
July 








1900 






1987 


1088 


1980 P 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


JuneR 


JuiyP 


2 57 


3.72 


3.72 


3.78 


3.66 


3.49 


349 


3.40 


3.08 


2,81 


ill 


6 83 


7.25-7.50 


7,46 


7.52 


7.60 


7.31 


7.21 


7.08 


7.10 


1.M 


2.54 


2.35-2.40 


2.47 


2,32 


2.37 


2 51 


2.62 


2.63 


2,61 


3.M 


4.05 


3.76-3.84 


4.00 


364 


3.70 


3.99 


4.04 


4.29 


4 26 


65 10 


8520 


86.00 


84.40 


85.60 


88,50 


91,60 


101.00 


87.80 


85.60 


588 


7.42 


6.70 


6.83 


5.57 


5.66 


6.82 


5.06 


5,88 


5.86 


643 


666 


6/ 65.6 


50.6 


60.6 


64,1 


65,0 


66.4 


62.3 


63.7 


4,38 


6.02 


6 85 


10.00 


7,40 


8,30 


9.53 


9.52 


8.84 


e.88 


14^80 


14 70 


12.60 


16.20 


7.1S 


7.88 


8.32 


8,50 


6.04 


15.50 


25 90 


26.00 


32.90 


26.20 


97,60 


32.80 


1460 


22.00 


21 90 


27.60 


12.50 
16.50 


0-76 


11.60 


16.90 


15.70 


19.60 


19.40 


13.60 


11.20 


9.36 


29.80 


28.70 


31,40 


32.70 


32,10 


32.60 


32.90 


33 70 


32.40 


12.7 


17.4 


13.4 


11.5 


13.0 


12.0 


133 


13.1 


12.6 


16,4 


227.00 


358.00 


332.00 


460.00 


389.0 


420,00 


415.00 


460.00 


463.00 


430.00 
5.19 


6.40 

4dfl 


7.18 


6.89 


6.52 


4,93 


5.33 


6.60 


7.03 


5,64 


5.43 


4 49 


6,57 


4.88 


6 23 


8.19 


9.06 


10.08 


12.32 


61.37 


66.80 


69.68 


68,00 


74.60 


74.20 


74.60 


7440 


74,40 


72,40 


78 10 


69 85 


91.64 


94 60 


96.00 


90.10 


100.40 


101.00 


98.10 


97.00 


50 79 


42.53 


43 24 


45.90 


46.20 


51.30 


53.80 


61,20 


60.10 


60.10 


77.92 


69.50 


67.33 


68.60 


60.80 


66.00 


62.90 


60.80 


56.40 


55.10 


12.54 


12 2B 


13.56 


12,60 


14.40 


13.70 


13.40 


1350 


13 80 


14 10 


11,37 


11.15 


12.38 


11.60 


12.50 


12 20 


12.40 


12,70 


13,10 


13,20 


28 3 


34,0 


36,0 


38.7 


33.5 


36.4 


33.2 


35.2 


34.1 


36.9 


53,1 


533 


70.0 


64.9 


70.4 


79.3 


71.4 


60.2 


62,7 


55.6 


34 3 


37 3 


40. 


41,2 


33.7 


37,2 


37 


38.2 


362 


384 


917 


138.0 


122.4 


121.0 


70.6 


83.4 


92.6 


00,5 


93,4 


60,4 



CROPS 

All wh^at (S/bu.) 
Rice, rough (S/cwt) 
Corn (SA)iiJ 
Sorghum ($/cwt) 

All hay. baled ($Aon) 
Soybeana {$A)u,) 
Cotton, upland (cla,yib,) 

Pcrtato«a(S/cwrt) 
Lettuce (i/cwt) 2/ 
Tof^atoe« fraah (S/c¥rt) 2/ 
Oniona (S/cvrt) 
Dry edibia beana (Vcwrt) 

Applet (or fraah uae (cta./lb,) 
pQva for fraeh uaa ($/ton) 
Orangea. all uaaa (SA>ox) 3/ 
Graparruit, all usea ($/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Baafcaitl6(S/cwt) 
Calve8(S/cwt) 
Hog a (S/cwt) 
Lamb8($/cwt) 

Afl milk, add to planta (S/cwO 
Milk, manuf, grade {$/owt) 
BroJiaf a (cia Jib.) 
Eoga(ctaidoz,)4/ 
Tiirxeye (cta./lb.) 
Wool(ctaJlb,)5/ 

1/ Seaaoo avarage pric^ by crop year (or cropa. Calendar y»ar average of monthjy pr*cea(of livestock. 2/ &cludea Hjwa";^ Equivalent ^^^^ 
Ai Average of all egga aold by producer* including hatehing egga & egga aold at retafl. 5/ Avera^je local market price. axctudif>g incentlva paymanta. w waigmeo 
average of flrat 10 monttia of the season - not a pfojection Tor 1989/90. P ■ prelimmary, R » revised, 

Informatfon contact: Ann Duncan (202) 786-3313, 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6--Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) . 

Annual 1989 1»« 



Conaumer Prk:e Index, all hem a 
Conaomer Price index, laaa food 

Afl rood 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meat* 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Rah 

Egga 

DairypfoductaS/ 

Fata&oJla3/ 

Freeh fruit 

Proceaaed fruit 
Freah vegetab^aa 
Potatoea 
Proceaaed vegetablee 

Careala & bakery producta 
Sugar & sweets 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodittaa lese footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoking products 
Beverages, alcoholic 

1/ Beef, veal, lamb, pork, & processed meat. 2/ IncMes butter. 3/ Exciudeabuttsr. 
Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 786-3313. 



10S0 


June 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 
1082^4-100 


Mar 


Apr 


Uay 


June 


124,0 
123.7 


124.1 
123.9 


125.0 
126,6 


126,1 
126.8 


127.4 
126.7 


128,0 
127.3 


128.7 
128.1 


128,9 

128.4 


129.2 
128,7 


129.9 
129.4 


125.1 


125 


126.0 


127.4 


130.4 


131.3 


131.6 


131.3 


131 3 


132 


127.4 


127.1 


129.6 


129.0 


130.3 


131.0 


131,8 


132,6 


133.0 


133.4 


1242 
116.7 

110.3 
113.2 


124.3 

116,1 
110.3 

111.8 


125,8 

110.3 
121.3 
116.8 


126.6 
120.0 
122,1 
117.2 


131.0 
122.3 
124.5 
119.7 


132 1 
123.5 

126.2 
119,7 


131.9 
124.0 
126.6 
121,0 


131.1 
125.2 
128.0 
121,6 


130.0 
126.6 
128.6 

1Z5.S 


131.7 
129.6 

129.0 
132.0 


132.7 
1436 
118.6 

115,6 
121.2 
152.4 


140.1 
142.0 

110,6 
113.6 
121.6 
151.7 


126.8 
142,0 
129.4 
120 2 
121.0 
152.7 


127,8 
143.0 
134.9 
122.9 
121.6 
154.8 


12B.6 
149.0 
143.9 
125.8 
123.6 
171.4 


130.6 
150.6 
124.7 
126,0 
123.4 
170.3 


134.8 
146 X) 

131.6 
126 8 
124.2 

171,1 


132.1 
147.2 

130.3 
125..** 
124.3 
176,7 


132 3 
143.8 
115.0 
124,7 

■ 125.0 
174.9 


134 
143,7 
112.2 

124.0 
125.5 
1732 


125,B 
143,1 
15M 
124.2 


125.6 
150.8 
172,6 
125.B 


126 6 
141,9 
135.0 
123.8 


125.2 
136.5 
140,0 
124.8 


125.1 
178.9 
150,1 
125.4 


131,9 
186.3 
160,1 
126.3 


136 7 
168.3 
170,6 
126.6 


138.1 
1456 
187.3 

127.0 


I3d,2 
1398 
187,4 
127,8 


140,1 
140.0 
185.8 
127.6 


132.4 

110,4 


132.1 
110^ 


135,3 
120.7 


136.1 

121.1 


136.0 
122.6 


137,4 
122.9 


137,6 
123.0 


138,9 
123.6 


139.3 
124,4 


140.1 

124,6 


llfj 


111.6 


1112 


111.0 


112.4 


1133 


113.1 


112^ 


112 7 


113.3 


117,1 
M4.4 

184,4 
123 J 


116.1 
114.0 
164.2 
123.S 


121.1 
110.6 
168.6 
125.5 


117.6 
114,7 

171.9 
126.6 


114.6 

113.1 
174.1 

126.2 


119.0 
114.5 
175.0 
126.9 


124.9 
116.9 
176,1 
127 8 


126.2 
118.6 
175,6 
1282 


124.5 
118.B 
176.7 
128 9 


1218 

117.3 
180.9 
120.3 
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Agricultural Outfook 



Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted), 



Mnual 



Rni«^od acKxj« 1/ 
Consumer foo<ft 



1087 



1054 
100,5 



^9BB 



loe.o 

112.0 



1^0 



113.6 



118.7 



1689 
June 



114,3 
llB.fl 



1900 



Jan Feb n 

1982-100 



117.fl 



123.0 



117.4 



124.0 



Ma; 



117.0 



124.1 



Apr 



117.0 



123.2 



May 



Juna 



117.7 1179 

124.8 124,6 



Fresh fruit 

Fra«li & dried vayatablos 

DrMd fruit 

Canned fruH & juke 

Frozan fruit & juic^ 


112.0 
103J 

06.0 
115.3 
113.3 


113,6 
105.6 
09.1 
120.2 
129.8 


111,0 

116.0 
103.0 
122.6 
124.6 


116.4 
128.0 
102.8 
122.6 

128.2 


112.1 
161.5 
104.0 
u124.3 

120.3 


114.3 
101.7 
106.4 
126.7 
147.3 


112,6 
146^ 

106.0 
127.6 
147.8 


110.3 

103.5 
106.3 
127.6 
146.0 


105.4 
101.6 
105 2 
127.7 
146.1 


114.7 
100.6 
105,2 
127.6 

146.2 


Fraeh wg. excl. potatoes 
Canned veg. & [uicaa 
Frozen vegetables 
Potatoet 

Bakary products 


90.0 
103.5 
107.3 
120.1 


100.4 
108.3 
108.6 
113.0 


104.2 
118.6 

115.6 
153,6 


117.0 

118.6 
116.7 

161.8 


164.0 
117.0 
117.6 
162.0 


£03.2 

117.8 
117,0 

161^ 


136.6 
118.0 
118.4 
106.3 


74.8 
110.1 
117.8 
109.0 


78.0 
118.6 
110.6 

176.0 


83.7 
118.6 
117.6 

151.2 


87.6 
1184 


88.6 

126.4 


110.6 

135.4 


104.8 
134.8 


164.8 
138.7 


114.0 
139.8 


128.0 

140.2 


127.0 
140.4 


05.3 

140,6 


100.4 
141.3 


Meata 

B^f&veai 

Pofk 

Proceeead pouUrv 

Fi«*i ^ ' 

Dairy product* 

Processed fruits & vogatablee 

Shortanlngi cooking 0*1 


100.4 
95 5 


09.0 
101.4 


104.8 
109.0 


104.0 
107.6 


110,6 

113.1 


111.1 

113.6 


111.6 
113.7 


1144 
115.7 


120.1 
117.7 


120.3 

115.7 


104.0 
103.4 


05.0 
111.6 


07.5 

120 8 


07.6 
132.6 


107.2 
107.1 


107.7 
111.3 


108.8 

117.8 


113.7 
114,4 


127.4 
1102 


130.2 
116.0 


140.0 

101.6 
108.6 
103.0 


14a.7 
102.2 
113.8 
118.8 


144.6 
110.6 
120.0 

116.6 


134.8 

106.4 
120.6 

116.7 


146.6 

120.5 
122.4 

117.0 


146.4 
116,0 
126.7 
116.0 


160.6 
116.0 
126.6 
120.0 


162.0 
116.1 
126.8 

118.6 


175.0 
116.7 

127.1 
127.0 


142.4 
110.2 
126.7 
128.4 


Consumer finiahad goods ieas food* 


10O.7 


103.1 


108,0 


110.4 


113.2 


112.4 


111.7 


111.0 


112.6 


112,8 


Beverages* aicohotic 
Soft drlnki 
Apparei 
Foolweqr 
Tobacco product » 


110.3 

111.8 


111.8 
114.3 


116.2 
117.2 


116.8 

117.4 


115.6 

122.1 


116,6 
123 6 


117.7 
123.2 


117.3 
123.3 


117.6 
122 8 


117.4 
120.6 


108.3 


111,7 


114.6 


114.1 


116.8 


116.0 


117.0 


117.1 


117.0 


117 3 


109,3 
154.6 


115.1 
171.0 


120.8 
194.0 


110.0 
196.8 


124.2 
212,3 


125.3 
212.8 


124.6 

212.5 


124.8 

212.5 


125.2 
218.0 


125.2 
224.1 


intermediate matarfaie 2/ 


101.6 


107.1 


112.0 


112.7 


113.4 


112.6 


112.4 


112.8 


112.0 


112.0 


Mater iaie for food manufacturfiig 
Fiour 

Refined sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable olia 


100.6 


106.0 


112,7 


112.4 


115.6 


114.0 


116.8 


117.3 


120 6 


120.0 


92.0 

ioe.4 

84.2 


105.7 
108,0 
116.6 


114.6 
118.3 

103.4 


116.8 
117,6 
103.2 


113.4 
122.4 
100.2 


113.1 
123.2 

102.8 


110.6 
122.5 

113.7 


112.4 
123.4 
1130 


111.3 
122.4 
125.5 


100.0 
122.6 
128.7 


Crude materials 4/ 


93.7 


06.0 


103.0 


104.1 


106.S 


106.8 


106.6 


102.6 


104.2 


101.0 


Foodstuffs & feedetuffs 
Fruitsivegatabiees/ 
Grains 
Uveetock 
Pouitry, iive 


062 

106,B 


106 1 

10S.5 


111.1 

114.1 


111.7 
122.3 


113,6 
130.1 


113.0 
156.0 


116.2 
132.3 


114.8 

106.0 


116.7 
102.8 


116.2 

106.3 


71. t 


07.0 


106.4 


106.8 


100.8 


100.4 


1002 


107.2 


108.6 


110.4 


102.0 


103.3 


106.0 


106.0 


110,7 


113.2 


116.5 


117.4 


120 


117 3 


101.2 


121.6 


128.8 


146.5 


108.0 


115.5 


120.1 


117,3 


1282 


118]5 


Fibers, piant & animai 
Ruid milk 
Oiis^edfl 
Tobacco, ieaf 
Sugar, raw cane 


108.4 
01.8 
992 

85.7 
110.2 


08.4 
60.4 

134.0 
87.2 

111.0 


107.8 

98 1 

123.8 

03.0 

115.5 


110.6 
01.0 

127.5 
03.7 

115.4 


104.8 
114.7 
106.1 
03.7 
118 


108.7 
105.1 
104.6 
03.7 
117.0 


114.7 

100.6 

107.2 

03.7 

110,0 


118.7 
06.7 

108.0 
03.7 

120.7 


1210 

08.3 
110.5 

05.7 
110.5 


125.0 
101.5 
112.2 
05.7 
110.0 


Ali commodities 


102.a 


106.0 


112.2 


112.0 


114,0 


114.4 


114.2 


114.0 


114.5 


114 2 


*nduetr^af commodities 


102.5 


106.3 


111.6 


112.4 


114.1 


113.6 


113.2 


113.1 


113.3 


113.1 


Ali foods e/ 


107.8 


111.6 


117.8 


117.6 


122.8 


123.3 


122.0 


122.1 


124.1 


123.8 


Farm products & 






















processed foods & feeds 

Perm products 

Processed fooda 4 fdeds 6/ 
Cereal 4 bakery products 
Sugar & confectionery 
Severages 


103.7 
05.5 
107.0 
112.6 
112.8 


110.0 
1040 
112.7 

123.0 
114.7 


n5.3 

110.7 
117.8 

131.1 
120.1 


115.4 
111,8 
117.4 
131.2 
120.7 


118.3 
114.0 
120.2 
133.2 
121.1 


118,4 

115.7 
120.0 
133,8 
121.8 


118.7 

116.0 
120.8 
133.0 

122.0 


116.4 
112.8 
121.4 
134.6 
122.0 


120.2 
113.1 
1230 
135.1 
122 7 


110.7 

113.1 
1231 
134.8 
122 7 


112.5 


114.3 


118.3 


110.6 


119.7 


120.7 


120.8 


121.0 


121.0 


120^5 



Teh^fiN^^^vS^.L^c ?J? uitimate consumer. 2/Commod^de* requiring farther processing to become finished goods. 3/ All types & ^zea of 
\ IT l^i \ Pfotfucts entering market lof the first time that have notleen manufacUired at that po^nt. 5/ Fresh & cfted. 6/ InXjea all rlT^ 
Intermediate, & processed foods (excludes «>fi drlnka> alcoholic beveragea. & manufactured animal foeda). R - ravised. 

information contact: Ann Duncar^ (202) 786-3313. 
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Table 8.^ Farm- Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket 1/ 

Retail coot (1 932^4^100) 
Farm va\\je (1sa2^4a100) 
Firm-retail tpread (1082-&4.100) 
Farm val Lie-retail coft (%) 

Meat prodoctB 
Retail cost (1982^4.100) 
Farm value (1082^4-100) 
Farm-f«tail spread (1082 ^4*100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Dairy product* 
Retail cost (1982^4.100) 
Farm viJiie (l982-84a100) 
Farm-retaJI spread (1982^84.100) 
Farm valua-retail coet (<M>) 

Poultry 
Retail coet (1082^4.100) 
Farm value (1002^4.100) 
Farm-retait spread (1082^4*100) 
Farm value-retaN cost (%) 

Retail cost (1082-84.100) 
Farm value (1082^4*100) 
Farm-fetaM spread (1082-84.100) 
Farm value-retail cost {^) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1082-84.100) 
Farm value (1002^4.100) 
Fafm-retaJI spread (1082-84*100) 
Farm value-retail cost (<M>) 

Fresh fruits 

Retail cost (1082-84.100) 
Farm value (1082-84.100) 
Farm-retail spread (1082-S4>100) 
Farm value-retail cost (<M>) 

Fresh vegetables 
Retail costs (1002-84*1 00) 
Farm value n082*84iiii00) 
Farm-retaJI spread (1082-%4*100) 
Farm value-retail cost m 

Processed fruits & vegetables 
Retail co«t (1082-84.100) 
Farm value (1 082-84*100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-04*100) 
Farm value-retail costs (%) 

Fats & oils 
Retail cost (1002^4.100) 
Farm value (1082-84.100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84*100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 





Annuaf 




1989 
June 








1090 






1087 


1088 


1009 P 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apf 


May 


June 


111.0 
07.1 

110.4 
30.5 


110.6 
100.6 

125.1 
30.2 


124.0 
107.3 

134.0 
30.1 


124.7 

106.7 
134.4 

30.0 


132.2 

117.0 

130.0 

31.2 


133.1 

117.7 

141.3 

31.0 


132.0 
118.1 
140.0 

31.1 


132.2 
113.3 
142.3 

30.0 


132.0 

113.6 

141.9 

30.2 


133.0 
114.4 
143.0 

30.1 


109.0 

101^ 

118.3 

46.7 


112.2 
90.6 

125.2 
44.0 


110.7 

103,3 

130.4 

44.8 


110.1 
103.0 
128.0 

46.2 


122.3 

111.2 

133.7 

40.1 


123 6 

111.6 

135.7 

45.8 


124.0 

113.7 

134.fi 

46.4 


125.2 

1170 
133,0 

473 


126.0 

119.9 

133 5 

47.9 


129.0 

122.4 

1370 

47.8 


105.0 
03.3 

117.fi 
42.3 


100.4 
90.0 

124.7 
40.1 


115.0 

90.1 

130.0 

41. t 


113.0 

92.fi 

133.0 

39.1 


125.8 

115.2 

135.0 

43.0 


120.0 

108.6 

143.0 

41.0 


126.8 
102.8 

149.0 
30.9 


125 2 

08.4 

149.9 

37.7 


124.7 
99.2 

148.2 
38.2 


124.0 
98.9 

148.9 
38.0 


112.0 
03.8 

1342 
44,0 


120.7 

110.2 

112.6 

48.0 


132.7 

118.2 

149.3 

47.7 


140.1 

136.8 

143.0 

52.2 


128.0 

100.6 

160.0 

41.0 


130.6 

107.1 

157.4 

43.0 


134.8 

110.7 

155.7 

46.3 


132.1 
107.0 

160.0 
43.7 


132.3 

113.0 

153.6 

46.1 


134.0 

110.9 

160.0 

44.3 


t1.i 
70.8 

117.0 
53.0 


03.0 

70.7 
123,0 

52.7 


118.fi 

107.7 

137,7 

58.4 


110.0 

05.6 

137,7 

55.6 


143.9 

135.4 

150.1 

60.6 


124.7 

108.4 

153.0 

65.0 


131.0 

125.0 

142.3 

01.3 


130.3 

110.3 

166.2 

64.4 


115.0 
88.0 

163.5 
49.2 


112.2 
93.1 

146.5 
53.3 


114.8 

71.0 

120.0 

7.0 


122.1 

02.7 

120.2 

0.3 


132.4 

101.7 

136.7 

0.4 


132.1 

103.O 

136.0 

9.0 


136.0 

101.1 

141.0 

0.0 


137.4 

09.5 

142.7 

8,0 


137.0 

100.0 

142.8 

8.0 


138.9 

99.5 

144.4 

8.8 


139.3 

98.0 

144.9 

8.7 


140.1 

96.0 

146.3 

8.4 


135.0 

113.0 

146.7 

20.fi 


146.4 

110.5 

158.7 

26.3 


154.7 

108.0 

175.8 

22.2 


152.0 

90.3 
181.4 

18.7 


177.3 

124,5 

201.7 

22.2 


172.5 

131.0 

101.3 

24.1 


172.8 
126.4 
104.2 

23.1 


179.1 

110.6 

207.1 

20.9 


170.4 
116.0 
208.0 

20.4 


178.3 

121.3 

204.0 

21.5 


121.0 

112.0 
126.5 

31.3 


120.3 

105.8 

141.3 

27,8 


143.1 

124.0 

152.0 

204 


150 8 

131.0 

101.0 

20.5 


170.0 
197.4 

166.4 
37.0 


180.3 
207.0 

176,3 
37.8 


168.3 

187,6 

158.4 

37 


146 

126,7 

155.9 

29.3 


139.8 

112.7 
153,7 

27 4 


140.0 

112.0 

164,4 

27 2 


100.0 

111.1 

108.3 
24.2 


117.6 

130.0 

111.7 

27.6 


126.0 

134.0 

122.0 

25.0 


125.4 

132.4 

123.2 

25.1 


125,1 

133.7 

122.4 

25.4 


120.4 

143.7 

125.0 

26.4 


132.2 

146,3 

127.8 

20 3 


133.2 

149.2 
128.2 
260 


134.1 

152.5 

128.4 

27.0 


134.0 

152.9 

128.9 

27.0 


108.1 

74.1 

120.0 

18.0 


113.1 

1O3.0 

110.8 

24.6 

Annual 


121.2 

05.7 

130.5 

21.2 


121.6 
99.2 

120.8 
21.0 

1080 

June 


123.5 
93.0 

134.7 
20.3 


123.4 

96.7 

133.2 

21.1 


124 2 
100 

130.1 
234 


124.3 

106.3 

1309 

23.0 

1990 


125.0 

115,4 

128.5 

24.8 


125.5 

114.2 

129.7 

24.5 


1007 


19SS 


1980 P 


Jan 


F=eb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


242.6 

145,3 

137.0 

104.6 

97.2 

7.4 

57 


2547 
153.0 

147.4 

107.3 

100.8 

0.6 

58 


269.0 
160.0 
155.4 
114.5 
100.3 
5.2 
58 


268.1 

168.5 
152.6 
115.0 
100.0 
0.0 
57 


281.3 
168.7 
163.3 
118.0 
112.0 
5.4 
58 


281.5 
187 
164.2 
117.3 
113,0 
3.7 
58 


281.5 
109.2 
166.2 

115.3 

112.3 

3.0 

59 


286.4 
170.9 
168.1 
117.3 
114.5 
2.S 
59 


287.0 
170.3 
165.0 
122.0 
110.7 
53 
57 


268.0 
107.2 
101.7 
126.9 

121.4 
5,5 
50 


168.4 

113,0 

827 

105 J 

75.4 

30.3 

44 


183.4 

101.O 

69.4 

114.0 

82.4 

31.0 

38 


182.0 

99.2 
70.4 
112.5 
83.7 
28.8 
38 


179,1 
99.0 
74.0 

105.1 

79.5 

25.6 

41 


105.1 

104 8 

76.6 

118.6 

90.3 

28 2 

39 


196.5 

105.6 

78 4 

118,1 

90,0 

27,2 

40 


197.0 

110.9 

833 

113.7 

86.1 

27.0 

42 


200.9 

1H8 

86.1 

114.8 

G6.1 

28.7 

43 


2002 

127.2 
99.5 

106.7 

79.0 

27.7 

48 


218.1 

126.0 

96,9 

121.2 

025 

28.7 

44 



Beef. Choice 
Retail price2/(cte./1b.) 
Net carcass value 3/(cts.) 
Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 
Farm-f«ta(i ipteadfcts,) 
Carceis-retail 5/fcts.1 
Farm-c«rcass6/(cts.) 
Farm value-retail price (<M>) 
Pork 
Retail price 2/ (cts./tb.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 
Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 
Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Whole»ale-retaJlS/(ct«.) 
Farm-whQlaMle 6/ (cts.) 
Farm valueMttail price {%) 

1/ Retail cost! Ve baaed on CPI-U of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods, published month^v by BLS. The larm value is the payment for 
the quantity of farm equivalent to the retail unit, less aHowance tot byproduct. Farm values are based on prtcee at fir el point of sale & may include 
mafketing charges such as grading & packing for eome commodities. The farm-fetail spreed, the difference between the retail prkeft the farm vaJue, 
repreaents charges fof ass«mbUn9. processing, tntnsporting. distributing. 2/ Weighted aiverage price of retail cuts from pork & choice yield grade 3 beef 
carcasses. Prices for BLS. 3/ Value ol carcass quamity (beef) & wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cota; beef adjusted for value of fat & 
bone byproducts. 4/ Market value to producer for live animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts, minus value of byproducts. 5/ Charges for retailing & other 
marketing servicer such as fabricatingp wholesaling, in-clry transportation, fl^ Charges for liveftook marketing, processing. & transportation. 

Information contacts: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870. Larry Duewer (202) 786-1712. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 





Annual 








1980 






^990 


1i«7 


1988 


1980 


' 


il 

196/.100^' 


III 

r 


Itf 


\ 


IIP 


361.1 


370.1 


379.4 


377.8 


378.6 


378.^" 


382.3 


380.9 


390.2 


370.2 


382.0 


391,1 


389,6 


391.4 


390.5 


392.9 


396,7 


402.0 


384.2 


304.1 


409.2 


405,1 


4076 


410.8 


413.1 


415.9 


419.5 


341,7 


347.7 


354.5 


\m^9 


353.6 


352.2 


358.2 


362,1 


365.5 


329,8 


350,7 


364.6 


362 4 


364.7 


366.1 


365,2 


367.1 


3673 


288.0 


3081 


323.7 


319,1 


323.2 


325.5 


326.9 


326.7 


324.1 


4330 


442.3 


443.2 


43a.i 


43a.i 


448,2 


448.2 


450,9 


456.3 


331.3 


372.2 


409.2 


408.3 


411.5 


400.2 


407.7 


411.5 


408,9 


280.2 


305.7 


313,2 


318.8 


316.1 


311.3 


306.7 


306.5 


3O0.9 


402.0 


398.9 


4099 


401.2 


413.1 


413,5 


412.0 


4?? 2 


428.0 


222.1 


266.9 


274.4 


282.9. 


278.0 


271.6 


265,1 


250,0 


257.6 


385.0 


403.5 


404.9 


403.2 


403.5 


406.2 


406,6 


410,9 


410.5 


361.1 


384,7 


410.4 


403,8 


407.4 


412.8 


417.6 


427.0 


431.3 


696.7 


678.2 


619.4 


601.1 


614.8 


620.0 


641.5 


652.6 


615.0 


460.5 


453.3 


468.9 


451.3 


466.1 


492.0 


466.4 


4642 


470.3 


561.4 


502.0 


592.1 


560.5 


533.4 


560,0 


664.6 


693.3 


582,6 


1.049.0 


1.042.1 


1.070.9 


1.073.1 


1^068.6 


1.067 2 


1.074.0 


1.092.3 


1.059.0 


238.4 


241.3 


247,3 


244.5 


2470 


246.9 


246.7 


251.5 


253.0 


269.6 


272.6^ 


277.1 


277.4 


276,8 


277.1 


277.1 


272.2 


272.2 


382.6 


3969 


410.7 


404.8 


408.9 


412 9 


416.2 


421.1 


425.2 


349 


3646 


380.3 


382.7 


380.6 


389.9 


393,9 


399.0 


400.1 


2800 


305.6 


321.4 


,321,3 


323.9 


321.1 


319,3 


318.7 


318.9 


3d9.6 


419,9 


439.7 


431.4 


435,6 


442.3 


449.4 


452.7 


4S6.5 


132.9 


1503 


172.1 


1&49 


181.8 


164 2 


157.0 


158.0 


160.3 


360.4 


372.4 


384 9 


381.9 


384.0 


385.1 


388.2 


392.7 


392.9 



L^bor^-^tourly oaminga 
& benefit a 

Proc^atJng 

Who4eulln9 

R«i«lllF>g 

Packaging & coniaJneri 
Pap«rboard boxaa & conimlner» 
Metal GVia 

Paper bags & related producta 
PlaaticfilmB&bonieB 
Olasfl conWnerv 
Metal foil 

Transportation aarvicea 

Advertidno 

Fuel &povv»r 

Electric 

Petfoteum 

Natural gaa 

Communication a. water & eewage 

R«nt 

Maintenance & repair 

Bu Bine 88 service 8 

SuppHei 

Property taxes & insurance 

Intereat. thoiHerm 

Total marketing cost index 

• Indexea measure chan9e6 In employee earning* a benefits a in prices of auppliee & »erv^cee uaed in procewng. wholasafiog. a ffltalling U,S. liarm 
foods PurchaMd for at-home consumption. P^preiiminary. 

intofmation contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870. 
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Table 10 -U,S, IV 


leat Supply & Use 
















Befl. Produc- 
stocke t^on 1/ 


Import* 


Totai 
euppiy 


Exports 


Ending 
stock* 


Consumption 


Primary 
markel 

price 3/ 




Total 


P^r 
capita 2/ 

Pound* 








MH{ionpoundi4/ 










Beef 

1067 
19EB 
1069 
1000 F 


412 23.660 
.380 23.589 
422 23.087 
335 22.803 


2.269 
2.379 

2.175 
2J56 


26.247 
26h354 

25.684 
26,204 


604 

680 

1.062 

1.120 


386 

422 
326 
325 


25.257 
25.252 
24h287 
23.849 


73.4 
72.3 

68.0 
67.0 


64.60 
60.54 
72,52 

75-78 


PorK 
1087 
1968 
1089 
1900 F 


248 14.374 

347 15.984 
414 15.813 
285 15,347 


1,195 

1,137 

996 

012 


15.8f7 
17,168 
17.123 
16,806 


109 
106 

£66 
259 


347 
414 
285 

375 


16,302 

16.559 
16.670 
15.064 


50.1 
635 
63.2 
60.3 


61.60 
43.30 

44.03 
53-56 


Veal 5/ 

1067 

106S 

1980 

1000F 


7 420 

4 390 

5 355 
4 310 


24 
27 





460 
427 

360 
314 


7 

10 






% 
5 

4 
4 


449 
412 
350 

310 


1.5 

1.4 
1.2 
1.0 


78.05 
80.85 

01.84 
06-09 


Lamb A mutton 

1987 

19S8 

1989 

1000 F 


13 316 
8 335 
« 347 
8 369 


44 
51 
63 
SO 


372 
304 
416 
427 


i 
1 

2 
2 


8 

6 

1 


363 
387 
406 
417 


1.3 
1.4 
V5 
1.5 


78.00 
68.26 
67.32 
56-50 


Total red meat 

1987 

1068 

,1060 

1090 F 


670 38.684 
745 40,004 
847 30,602 
632 38,883 


3.532 
3.504 

3.134 
3.118 


42.895 
44.343 
43.583 
42.633 


721 

886 

1.332 

1h381 


745 
847 
032 
712 


41.430 
42.610 
41.610 
40.540 


135.0 
138.6 
134.7 
129.8 


— 


Broilers 
1087 
1988 
1080 
1000 F 


24 15.507 

25 16.187 

36 17.429 
36 18,627 








15.020 ' 
16.212 
17.464 
18.665 


762 
765 
850 

1.0B7 


25^ 
36 

38 
30 


14.844 
15,410 
16.607 
17.548 


60.8 
62 6 
68.6 
60.0 


47.4 

66.3 

59.0 

54-57 


Mature chicken 

1087 

1088 

1080 

1000 F 


163 638 

188 633 
157 575 

189 590 







801 
821 

731 
776 


15 
26 
24 
28 


188 

157 
189 
180 


508 
630 
518 

571 


25 
2.6 
2.1 
2.3 


— 


Turkeys 
1987 
1988 
1980 
1900 F 


178 3.833 
266 3.060 
250 4,276 
236 4.653 








4.011 
4.226 
4,526 
4.680 


33 
61 

40 
45 


266 
260 
236 

260 


3.712 
3,926 
4.250 
4.584 


16.2 
15.0 
17.1 
183 


57.8 

61.5 

66.7 

60-63 


Total pou4ry 
1087 

loee 

1060 
1900F 


365 20.068 
479 20.780 
442 22.280 
463 23.870 








20,433 
21.259 
22.722 
24,333 


600 
842 
923 

1.161 


479 
442 

463 
470 


18.154 
19,075 
21.335 
22.702 


78.5 

81.1 
65.8 
00.6 


— 


R«d meat&pouHry 

1987 

1988 

1980 

1000 F 


1.044 58,752 
1.224 60,784 
1.289 61.882 
1.095 62.753 


3.532 

3.594 
3.134 
3.118 


63.328 

65.601 
66.305 
66.066 


1.521 
1.728 

2.210 
2.542 


1,224 

1.289 
1.09& 
1.182 


60.583 
62.584 
62.999 
63h242 


214.4 
210.6 
220.5 
220 3 


— 



1/ Total including farni production tor rod meate & federally inftpoctad plua nontederally In&pected fof poultryn 2/ Retail weight basjs. (The beef care ats-to- 
retail conversion factOf wae .71 fof 1067, & 70,5 rof 1968-00.) 3/^Dollart per cwt tOf red meat: cent* per pound for poultry Beef: Choice eieere, Omaha 
1.000-1,100 »b.; porfc: barrow* and giltt. 7 marketa; veaJ: farm price o1 calvoe; (amb& mutton: Choice slaijghtef laftibs. San An g elo, broil er«: whcrfeeaie 
12-city average: luriteyi: who^ewte NY 8-10 \b. yourtg hent, 4/ Carcae* weight for red meata & cenified r&ady-to-cook for poultry. 6/ Beginning 1989 veai 
trade no longer reported tepaf ately. F « torocaet, — » riot available. 

Information contacts: Polty Cochran h or Maxine Davis (202) 786-1284. 
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Table 11,— U-S, EggSupply & Use _ 

















Contumption 


=T 




Pro- 








Hatch- 






^_- -^ 




•tock* 


duc- 


Im- 


Total 


Ex- 


ing 


Ending 




Per 


Wholdsald 


tion 


port* 


•upply 


ports 


u»e 


stock* 


Taud 


capiu 


pilce* 








MUllon dozen 








CtB7d02. 


11.1 


6710.1 


127 


5.733.0 


70.5 


548.1 


10.7 


5.104.5 


255.9 


55.4 


10.7 


5.7ee.3 


137 


5.7W)7 


101.5 


665.8 


10.4 


5.111.0 


253.8 


71.1 


10.4 


fi.ee8.z 


5,8 


&ea4.2 


1112 


599.1 


14.4 


5.159L6 


253.8 


51.5 


14.4 


5.783.5 


fi.3 


5.803.2 


141.8 


505.0 


15.2 


6.040.3 


246.5 


52.1 


15.2 


«.see.e 


25.2 


5.527.1 


91.5 


542.5 


10.7 


4.882.4 


235.6 


81.9 


107 


«.e53.5 


e.9 


5.573.0 


68.4 


575.3 


12.0 


4.807.3 


234 2 


72-75 



1955 
1086 

1987 
1988 
1989 
1900 F 

* Cwion«d grade A large ^gs. N«w York. F « forec«M. 

Information contact: Max^ne Davis (202) 786-1714. 

Table.12.— U.S. Milk Supply & Use^ 









CofTimerclal 




Total 
OOmmor- 




Commarcial 


AJl 
milk 




Pro- 




Fwrn 






ccc 




CNsap- 




duc- 


F«rm 


markot- 


B«g. 


Im- 


cial 


netfd- 


Ending 


pear- 


prkM 




tion 


ute 


ing< 


stock 


ports 


wpply 


movaJs 


stocks 


ance 


2/ 












Billion pounds 










1982 


135,6 


2.4 


133.1 


6.4 


2.6 


141.0 


14.3 


4.6 


122.1 


13.51 


1983 


139.5 


2.4 


137.2 


4,6 


2.6 


144.4 


168 


6.2 


122.4 


13.58 


1964 


135.4 


2.9 


132.4 


6.2 


2.7 


140.4 


8,0 


4.9 


125.8 


13.46 


1985 


143.0 


2.6 


140.6 


4.9 


2.8 


148.3 


13.2 


4.5 


130.6 


12 75 


1985 


143. r 


2.4 


140.7 


4.6 


2.7 


148.1 


10.5 


4.2 


133.3 


12.51 


1087 


142.7, 


2.3 


140.6 


42 


2.5 


147.1 


57 


4.5 


135.8 


12.64 


1068 


145.2 


2.2 


142.9 


4.5 


2.4 


150.0 


S.9 


4.3 


136.8 


12.24 


1080 


144.3 


2.1 


142.2 


4.3 


2.6 


148.9 


9.0 


4.1 


136.8 


13.54 


1900 F 


147.7 


2.1 


146.5 


4.1 


2.5 


152.3 


7.7 


4.3 


140.3 


14.26 



1/ MNktat basis. Totals may no* add t>ecau«a of rounding. 2/ Delivered to plants & dealers; does not reflect deductions. F - forecaet. 
Information contact; Jim Miller (202) 786-1770. 



Table 13 -Poultry & Eggs. 



Annual 



1989 



1990 



Broilers 
Fed »rslJy Inspected elaughler. 
certifleo (mN. lb.) 
Wholesale price. 
l2-city(ctsJlb.) 
Price of growsr r^ed (Won) 
Broiler-feed price laiio 1/ 
Stocks bsginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Broiler-type cnicke hstched (mil.) 21 

Turkeys 
FederaJty inspected eleug liter. 

certiried(mll. lb.) 

Wholesale price. Eestem U.S.. 

8-15lb. your>ghens(cts7lb) 
Price or Ivrkey grower fe»d (Won) 
Turkey-feed price ratk> 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period {mil. ib.) 
Poults placed inll.S. (miF.) 



^; 



^9* 

arm production (mM.) 
Average number of layers (mil.) 
Rate ot Isy (eggs psr layer 
on lamts) 

Cartoned price, New Yo^k. grade A 
targe (cts^doz J 3/ 
Price of laying feed (Won) 
Egg*feed prks ratio 1/ 



Stocks, first of month 
Stiell(mil.dozJ 
Frozen (mil, do/.) 

Replacement chiCkS hatched (mil,) 



47,4 

185 

31 

23.« 

5.379.2 



3.717.1 



428 



1987 1988 1080 June Jan Feb Mar Apr May June 

15.502.5 16.124.4 17.334.2 1.514.5 1.510.5 1.362.1 1.513.1 1.4G9.3 1.631,1 4/1,680.0 



56.3 50.0 

220 235 

3.1 28 

24.8 35 

5.502.4 5.044,3 



3,023.4 4.174.8 



57,4 

241 

3.5 

35.3 

510.6 



388.5 



51. r 

224 
2.7 

38.3 
615.3 



310.0 



57.4 

223 

3.0 

28.2 

472.9 



207.7 



50.4 
221 
33 

227 

543.1 



365.7 



55.3 

' 217 

3.1 

31.4 

635,8 



328.4 



368 



384 



34.7 



32.0 



32.2 



36.4 



37^ 



57.0 
220 
3.2 

32.0 
553.7 



384.1 



37.7 



66.4 

220 

3.1 

30.9 

540.9 



387.0 



57,a 

213 

17tf 
254.2 


51.2 

243 

3.0 

265.2 

251.4 


66.7 
252 
32 

249.7 
e89.0 


73.0 
250 

355:6 
20.0 


556 
230 

3.0 

235.0 

24.7 


66.2 

241 

28 

267.1 

24,9 


68.9 

240 

3.1 

2763 

27,3 


69.6 

239 

3.1 

318.8 

28.0 


51.3 
239 

354:4 
29.0 


62.0 

239 

32 

405.6 

29.2 


70.418 
2B4 


69.402 
277 


67,041 
26© 


5.488 
267 


5.695 
271 


6.155 
272 


5.833 
272 


5.653 
272 


5.765 
270 


5.541 
267 


248 


251 


250 


20.6 


2O.0 


19.0 


21.5 


20.8 


214 


207 


61.6 

170 
6,3 


5.3 


61.9 
209 
57 


75^ 

210 
6.1 


9ZA 
199 
8.4 


79.6 
198 
7.1 


01.5 
193 
8.0 


82.4 
1&5 
6.5 


67.0 
107 
5,1 


73.5 

224 
5.5 


0.66 
9.8 


129 
13.1 


0.27 
14.0 


0.78 
12.3 


036 
10.3 


0.66 

)0.a 


0.48 
11.5 


0.69 
127 


?3-? 


0.63 
12.8 



34.5 



t/Poundsof feed equal in value to 1 dozen egos or 1 lb, <>fbFO(ler or turkey livoweight. 2/ Placement of broiler chkksie currenify reported tor 15 StatevOnfy; henCeftjrth, 
hatch or broifflr-type Chicks will be u«ed as a substllute. 3/ Price ol cartoned e^gs to volume buyers tor delivery to retailers. 4/ Estimated. 

lr»(OfmetJon Contact: Maxlne Qovis (202) 786-1714. 



September 1P90 
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Table 14.— Dairy, 



M^lk pncASn MlnneeoU-Wi&conein. 
3.5%fat(t/cwt)1/ 
Whol«sa!0 prices 

Butter, gfad« AChL ict*J\b.) 

Afti. chee«9. Wife. 

«fe«ombly pi. (cU./lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk {cifeJtb.) 21 

USDAndtwmovalfe 
ToiftI milk equlv. (mil. ibj 3/ 
Butter {mil \b.) 
Am. cheese (mli. lb.) 
Nonfat dry milk (mil. ib.} 

MUk 
Milk Prod, 21 Slatss(mrl.lb.) 

Mi IK per cow fib.) 

NumW of milk cowfe (1,000) 
U.S. mMk production (mil. Ib.) 
SocK, b#flinnln9 

Total (mtl. Ib.J 

Commercial (mi L lb.) 

Government (mil. lb.) 
lmponfeptotenmilJb)3/ 
Commercial disappearance 
(mir lb.) 

Butter 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stockfe. beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disapp^artnce (mil. Ib.) 

AmeriCen cheese 
Production fmil. Ib.l 
Stockfen beginning [mlt. lb.) 
CommerClat diBAppearence (mil. it^J 



Other che 
Production (mil. Ib.l 
Slocks, beginning (mil. lb,) 
Commercial dieappeersnce (mh. Ib.) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocktp beginning (mil. lb.) 

Commerctvi disappearance (mil. Ib.) 
Frozen de^Mrt 

Production (mil. gal.) 4/ 



Milk production (mil. Ib.) 
r^tlk p«r cow (lb.) 
No.ofmiikcows(ipOOO} 

Mllk-fedd pffce ratio 5/ 

Returntover concentrate 5/ 

coew($/cwtmilk) 





Annual 




1989 
June 


' 






1990 






1987 


1988 


1989 


Jan 


Feb 


Mer 


Apr 


May 


June 


11.23 


11,03 


12.37 


11.33 


13.94 


12.21 


12.02 


12,32 


12.78 


13.28 


140.2 


132,5 


127.9 


131.0 


110.8 


108.3 


108.3 


106.9 


99.0 


98.4 


123 2 
79,3 


123.8 
60,2 


138 6 
105.5 


130.8 
88.5 


162 3 

66 2 


131.6 
82.3 


130,7 
86.6 


140.5 
104.3 


145.7 
125.4 


146.5 
129,2 


6,706.0 
187.3 
282,0 

559,4 


8.B5e.2 
312.6 

238.1 
267.5 


8p»67.9 
413.4 

37.4 



863.5 

40.3 

2.9 




1.490.9 

71.8 



2,9 


1.244 9 

59.9 




936.7 

45.0 






974.6 

46.6 

D 




1.014^ 
46.9 


0^ 


498.6 

23.9 




I21p43l 

13.969 

8p6g3 

142.709 


I23p6ia 

14.291 

3p643 

145pl52 


122.531 

14.370 

8.527 

144.252 


10,327 

1,214 

6.504 

0/ 12.148 


10p479 

lp227 

8.537 

6/12.372 


9.813 

IplSO 

B.534 

6/ 11.565 


10,997 

1h292 

8.610 

6/ I2p9a3 


10.842 

1.274 

8,507 

9f 12.762 


11,226 

1h319 

8h613 

6/ 13.216 6/ 


10,674 
1.264 
8.612 

12.566 


t2p867 
4.165 
8p702 
2.490 


7.440 
4.646 
2. 794 
2p394 


6.234 

4.269 
3,»45 
2.4ti« 


13,263 

5.781 

7.462 

177 


8.795 

4.131 

4p664 

193 


9.Z94 

4,509 

4765 

194 


6.819 

4.712 

5.107 

195 


10.651 

6.008 

6.643 

,253 


11,418 
5.145 
6.272 

216 


12.466 
6.383 
7.082 


135.764 


136.805 


1S5.843 


ilplSd 


10.521 


I0pl73 


11p770 


11.733 


12.004 


-^ 


1,104.1 
193.0 
902.5 


1,207,5 
143.2 

909.8 


1 .273.5 
214.7 

854.1 


96.6 

436,3 

54.7 


127.1 
256.2 

57.4 


115.7 

262.0 

54.3 


120.2 
285.1 

72.6 


120.0 
318.8 

76.0 


120.5 

349.1 
66.9 


95.9 
392.2 


2.716,7 

697.1 

2,437.1 


2,756.6 

370.4 

2,570.0 


2.672.6 

293.0 
2,681 6 


233,2 

313.6 
229.9 


231,7 
236.2 
207.2 


239.6 
262.1 

229.6 


255.2 

272.4 
235.3 


249.9 
292.7 
243.9 


264.7 

299,6 
251,8 


252 5 

314.1 


2.627.7 

92 

2p880.2 


2,816.4 

ao.7 

3,034.5 


2.941.3 

104.7 

3.208.9 


250.4 
115.8 
263.6 


252 1 

93.2 

259.9 


232.1 
09.3 

246,1 


274.8 
103.8 
294.8 


265,1 
104.0 
278,6 


230,6 
112.7 
297.7 


276.i 
119.6 


V056.a 
686.3 
492.9 


979.7 
177.2 

734.3 


874.7 

53.1 

673.0 


795 

100,7 
100.4 


61,4 
40.6 
58.7 


71.2 

49.4 
64.3 


77.4 
68,8 
75.3 


90.0 
61,8 
86.9 


95.1 
626 

87.6 


83 3 
70.8 


1.260.7 


1.248.0 


1.214.0 


127.7 


79.5 


85.4 


103.9 


104.1 


114.2 


119.0 




Annual 




1908 
IV 






1989 




1990 


iea7 


1983 


1989 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


IP 


IIP 


142.709 

13.819 

10.327 

1.34 

9 52 


145.152 

14.145 

10.262 

1.58 

9.05 


144.252 

14.244 

10.127 

1.64 

10.0B 


35.262 

3.447 

10p229 

1.59 

9 86 


36.445 

3.586 

10h164 

1.56 

9.69 


37,702 

3p727 

10p116 

1.4B 

8.96 


35.186 
3,484 

10>101 
1.63 
6.92 


34.917 
3.448 

10,127 

1.92 

12.16 


36.940 
3.644 

10.137 

1.83 

11.32 


10.124 

1,67 

10,20 



1/Manufaciuring grade milk, V Prices paid f.o,b. Central States pfOductlon area 
average milk price after ediu«lmftnt for price support deductions, 6/ Estimated. P 

Information contact" Jim MlliOf (202) 786-1770, 



3/ Milk equivalent, fat basis. 4/ Hard ice cream, ice milk. «i hard sherbet, « Based on 
* pr&limlnary. —« not available. 



Table 15. -Woo! 





Annual 








1989 




1990 


1987 


1968 


1989 


1 


# 


lit 


IV 


i II 


266 


436 


370 


433 


372 


350 


328 


289 272 


247 


372 


364 


392 


322 


309 


316 


306 292 


129.677 


117.069 


112.998 


32.103 


29.991 


25.963 


24,921 


28.209 


13.092 


16.633 


14.122 


3,294 


3.979 


3<865 


2.964 


3.829 



U.S. wool price. (ctB./Ib.)1/ 
Imported wool pric*. (ctsTlb.) 2/ 
U.S. mill contumptioo. •courwJ 3/ 

Aoparei wool [1.000 lb.) 

Carpet wool (1.000 lb.) 

1/ Wool price dolivflf ed at U.S. milla. clean bads. Graded Terrltwy 64'* (20.60-22.04 micront) itaple 2-3/4' ^ uP. 2/ Wool price. Charleiton. SC warehouM. 
clean basja. AuftraNan 60/62' s, type e4A (24 micron). Duty tince 1982 ha* bwn 10.0 cerrtr 3/ Beginning 1990 mill conaumption reported oniy on a quarteriy baala. 
— ■> not avajlabie. 

Information conlact: John Lawler (202) 786-1840. 



To 
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Table 16.^Meot Animals 



Catll6 on feed (7 States) 
Numbof on feed (1 .000 h»a<f) 1/ 
Ptac^ on feed (1,000 head) 
Marketing! (1,000 h«ad) 
Other di«ap{>earance (1,000 h^Ad) 

Beef eteer-corn pric« rolio, 

OniAtii2/ 

Hog-ccxn pdc« radio. Omaha 2/ 

Market prices <S/cwl) 
5laijqhier c«me 
Cho4C« tteert. Omaha 
Utility cowi. O me ha 
Feeder cattle 
Chdcen KanM» City. 000-700 lb. 

Slaughter ho^i 

Barrow* & gilla. 7'^arketa 
Feeder plot 

S. Mo, 40-50 lb. (p«f head) 

Slaufjhter oheep & Iambi 
Lamb<H Choice, San Angelo 
Ewe«, Oood, San Angelo 

Feeder lamb» 
Choice, San Angelo 

WhoJe^le meat price*. Midvve&t 
Choice «teer beeL 000-700 lb. 
Canner & cuner cow beef 
Porkldn*. 14-I8*b. 3/ 
Pofkbelhe*. 12-^14 fb. 
Ham*, ■kenned. 14-17Jbr 

AJI fresh beef relAll price 4/ 

Commercial tlauahter (1.000 head)' 
Cattle 

Steeri 

Heiferi 

Cow* 

Bufli& vtag* 
Calve* 

Sheep &Jamb* 
Hog* 

Conrmerciai production (mil. lb.) 
Beef 
VaaE 

Lamb* mutton 
Pork 



Cattle on feed (13 Slates) 
Number on feed (1 .000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1 ,000 head} 
Marke(ing*(i.00Ohead) 
Other disappearance (t,000 head) 

Hog8&pig«(10 Stales) 5/ 
Inventory (1.000 heea) 1/ 

Breeding (1.000 head) 1/ 

Markeni.OOOhe«d)i/ 
Farrowingal 1.000 head) 
PfgcropflnOOOhead) 





AnnuaJ 




1980 
June 








1090 






1987 


1988 


1980 


Jan 


Feb 


Ma; 


Apr 


May 


June 


7h953 
21.040 
10.545 

1.217 


8.411 

20h054 

10.018 

1.2Q2 


6.046 
20.834 
10.422 

1,079 


7.795 

1.293 

1.701 

02 


8.378 

1,896 

1,034 

114 


8,526 

1,d03 

1.615 

05 


6,3lO 

1,002 

1,018 

120 


8,483 
1,377 

1,554 
125 


8.181 

1.632 

1.7»e 

150 


7.807 
1,340 
1h824 

73 


41.0 
328 


31.5 
10,0 


30.3 
16.4 


28.0 
18.5 


34.2 
21.0 


34,0 
22.0 


32.0 

21.0 


31.1 
21.2 


29.3 
23.0 


27.0 
22.4 


04.00 

44.03 


00.54 

4655 


72.52 

47 86 


71.71 

48.60 


76.73 
40.78 


76.6^1 
52.70 


78.15 
54.67 


79.30 
54.48 


77.57 
55.41 


75.63 

50.04 


70.30 


03.07 


80.13 


65.38 


05.70 


84.68 


87.50 


00.81 


01.00. 


94.13 


51.89 


43.39 


44.03 


40.10 


47.04 


48.51 


51.01 


54,11 


02.18 


00.75 


46 00 


30.00 


33.03 


28.85 


44.56 


54 41 


63.10 


04.07 


60.80 


47.32 


78.09 
38.02 


00.20 
38.88 


07.32 
38.60 


72 63 

37.10 


54.80 

36.30 


00.38 
38.47 


03.69 

38 81 


63.13 
30.50 


02.26 
33.26 


53.56 

32.38 


102.20 


00.80 


70.86 


75.04 


72.10 


T4J8 


75.63 


71.31 


04.30 


60.50 


07.24 
65.20 
100,23 
03.11 
80.96 


103.34 
87.77 
97.49 
41.25 
71,03 


107.78 
04.43 

101.09 
34,14 
09.30 


100.35 

03.83 

100.28 

32.00 

04.00 


113.30 
09.80 

101.36 
48.65 


112*80 
100,05 
107.75 
42.63 

76.50 


113.65 
102.04 
117,20 

42.00 
79.00 


114.70 
100.01 
120.08 
62 00 
77.33 


114.34 

101.20 

130.00 

61.^8 

81.00 


112.13 
101.61 
125.62 
65.16 
NQ 


212.04 


224 81 


238.07 


237.30 


247.81 


240.14 


240.10 


252.88 


261.52 


254.06 


36.047 
17,443 

10,000 

a.010 

009 

2.810 

5,100 

81,031 


36,070 

17,344 

10.764 

0.337 

644 

2,506 

5.293 

87.795 


33.017 

ta,530 
10,400 
0.310 
059 
2,172 
5.404 
86^093 


3.024 

1,606 
052 

r500 

68 

107 
437 

7.081 


2.851 

1.360 

820 

606 

60 

181 

489 

7.006 


2.502 

1.241 

769 

446 

40 

150 

441 

0,020 


2.764 

1.398 

834 

481 

51 

171 

493 

7.454 


2.018 

1.348 

771 

446 

61 

132 

487 

6,059 


2.080 

1,547 

894 

400 

58 

142 

478 

0,076 


2,034 

1.518 

013 

448 

6G 

137 

440 

6.322 


23,406 
416 
309 

14,312 


23.424 
387 
329 

15.623 

Annual 


£2.074 
344 

341 
16.750 


2,022 
29 
20 

1,200 


1,932 
27 
32 

1,350 


1.705 
24 
20 

1.215 

1989 


1.870 
28 
32 

1.328 


1.747 
23 

31 
1,247 


2^7 
20 

31 
1.256 

1900 


1.079 
25 
28 

1.142 


1087 


leee 


1980 


1 


II 


III 


■ *V 


1 


II 


III 


0.555 
25.074 
23,126 

1.380 


10.114 
24h423 
23,460 

1.390 


0,088 

24,484 
22,965 

1.274 


0,680 
0.232 
5.056 

344 


0>918 
5,2t2 

0.040 
410 


8.080 

5.710 

5.896 

227 


8,270 

7.321 

5.361 

203 


0.943 

6,088 

^5,583 

385 


10,063 
5.111 
6.013 0/ 
400 


8.701 
5^006 


39,730 
6.126 

34.606 
S.853 

68.g56 


42.676 
6.435 

37.240 
0.370 

72.200 


43.210 
5.335 

37.875 
0.203 

71.807 


43.210 

2.100 
16.441 


41,655 
5.440 

36.216 
2.580 

20.300 


44,020 
6,665 

38,465 
2.324 

18h107 


45.200 
6.335 

39.866 
2.190 

16^800 


42.200 
5.280 

36.020 
2.013 

15.748 


40,100 

5,250 
34.940 

2.465 0/ 
19.033 


42.930 
5.465 

37.465 
2.310 



■??2ll!lil?i£l'i2i'"'- ^Susf^l'o'cofn equal In valus 10 100 pound* livs weight. 3/ Prior to 1984.8-1 4 lb.: 1984 41985. 14-t 71b: b«flinninfl 1988. t4-t8lb 4/N«w 
;?i« ftf K'rE«f .E^J'n^ni* PI"f t *'i "eefg.ade. & ground be«f Mid by rellil Mor«». ThI. „•«, ««ri.« l» in addition to. but do«t n« repScS. thrseri, to th. ^^^^^ 
Cla«« S«imal" NO - nS qu« r,^ ■,''bl* '" °^' P'*""'"'" vaar-Fsb. (I). M.r.-May<)0. JuM-Aug. (lilj. & Sept-Nov. (IV)^ «/ intentlS?.. 



Berie* 

pr^ce 

^ C la *6e« estimated. NQ« not quote. — » not evaiiable. 

Intormatfon contact: Poify Cochran (202) 780-1284. 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17. 


^SuD^lv & Utilization 


1,2 


















*'*'►' 


Area 










Fead 


Olher 












Set 










Total 


and 


dooioB- 








Farm 




aeida 




Harvfl It- 




Produc- 


•upply 


fetid- 


lic 


Ex- 


ToIbJ 


Ending 


prica 




3/ 


Planlsd 


tad 


Yield 


tion 


4/ 


ual 


uea 


pOfl* 


use 


stocka 


5/ 






Mil, acre* 




6u./acr« 








Mil. bu. 








S/taii. 


Wh»at 
1WG/Be 


18.8 


75,6 


64,7 


37.6 


2.424 


3,865 


284 


767 


909 


1.960 


1.905 


3.08 


i98e/a7 


2>.0 


72.1 


60.7 


34.4 


2.091 


4.017 


401 


796 


999 


2.196 


1.821 


2.42 


ioa7/ea 


23.9 


66. G 


56,0 


37,7 


2.108 


3.945 


280 


806 


1,598 


2.684 


1.261 


2.57 


1980/80- 


22.5 


65.6 


53.2 


34,1 


1.612 


3.096 


157 


818 


1.419 


2.394 


702 


3 72 


l9aO/90' 


9.6 


76.6 


62.1 


32. B 


2.030 


2.761 


160 


833 


1,233 


2.226 


535 


3 72 


1»0/tt1* 


6.6 


77.3 


69.9 


38.7 


2.705 


3,262 


400 


840 


1,176 


2.415 


847 


2.06-3.05 


1965/86 




MiL acfee 




LbJecre 






Mil. cwt {r»t{ih equiv.) 






tfcvtt 


1.24 


2.51 


2.49 


5.414 


134.9 


201.8 


^ 


6/ 65.8 


56.7 


124,6 


77.3 


653 


1966/87 


1.48 


2.38 


2.36 


5.651 


133.4 


2133 


» 


6/ 77.7 


84.2 


161.9 


51.4 


3.75 


1 967/84 


1,S7 


2.36 


2.33 


5.565 
6.514 


129.6 


164.0. 


^^ 


6/ 80.4 


72.2 


152.6 


31.4 


7.27 


1968/69" 


1.09 


2 93 


290 


159.9 


195.4 


^^ 


6/62 8 


85 9 


168.7 


26.7 


6.83 


1989/90" 


1.21 


2.73 


2.69 


6.749 


154.5 


186,2 


^^ 


6/ 85.4 


77.0 


162.4 


23 8 


7,26-7.50 


1990/91' 




2.87 


2.82 


5.611 


166.1 


187.6 


— 


6/ 87.6 


74.0 


161.6 


25.0 


6.50-7.60 


Cofn 
l985/a6 




Mil. acrei 




6 u ./acre 








Mll.bJ. 








i*u. 


5.4 


83.4 


76,2 


118,0 


8,875 


10.534 


4.107 


1.160 


1.227 


6.404 


4.040 


2.23 


1986/87 


14.3 


70.7 


68.9 


119.4 


8.226 


12.267 


4.701 


t.192 


1.492 


7.326 


4.682 


1.50 


1987/88 


23.1 


65.2 


59,6 


119.6 


7,131 


12.016 


4.812 


1.??0 


1.716 


7.757 


4.259 


1.04 


1988/89' 


20.5 


67.7 


58.3 


84.6 


4,929 


9.191 


3.987 


1.245 


2.028 


7.260 


1.930 


2.54 


1 989/90' 


10.8 


72.3 


64.8 


116.2 


7.527 


0.460 


4.500 


1.280 


2.350 


8.130 


1.330 


2.32 


1990/91' 


9.8 


74.6 

MJLacfea 


67.1 


117.7 

eu.^cre 


7.850 


9.162 


4.600 


t.300 
MiL bo. 


2.076 


7.076 


1.207 


2.35-2.75 

S/bu. 


Sorghum 
19i5/86 


0.9 


18.3 


16.6 


66,6 


1,120 


1,420 


064 


28 


178 


860 


551 


1.93 


1980/67 


3.9 


16.3 


13.9 


67.7 


938 


1.480 


535 


12 


196 


746 


743 


1.37 


1967/8B 


4.1 


11.8 


10.9 


604 


731 


1.474 


555 


25 


231 


811 


603 


1.70 


198B/8g* 


3.9 


10.3 


9.0 


63.8 


577 


1.230 


468 


22 


310 


600 


440 


2 27 


1689/90' 


33 


12 6 


11.2 


55.4 


618 


1.057 


605 


16 


28 S 


805 


252 


2.12 


1990/W1* 


2.9 


10.7 
Mfl. acre* 


9,6 


62 4 
Bw7acr* 


690 


642 


465 


15 
Mil. bu. 


226 


705 


137 


2.10-2.50 


Barley 
1985/66 


0.7 


132 


11.6 


5l.O 


601 


848 


333 


169 


22 


523 


325 


1,08 


198B/67 


2 1 


13.1 


12.0 


50.8 


611 


044 


296 


174 


137 


608 


336 


1,61 


1967/68 


2.9 


11.0 


9.9 


52.4 


521 


869 


254 


174 


120 


548 


321 


1.81 


1986/69* 


2.8 


9.8 


7.6 


380 


290 


622 


106 


180 


70 


426 


196 


2.60 


1989/90* 


2.3 


9.2 


83 


48.6 


403 


6t4 


164 


180 


80 


453 


161 


2 42 


1990/91* 


2.4 


8.3 
Ufl. acrfl* 


7.7 


53.6 
Buiacre 


414 


640 


175 


185 
MiL bu. 


85 


445 


145 


2.20-2.60 
SA>u. 


Oat* 


























1985/SO 


0.1 


13.3 


8.2 


03.7 


621 


728 


460 


82 


2 


644 


184 


1.23 


1986/67 


0.6 


14.7 


6.9 


56.3 


386 


603 


395 


73 


3, 


471 


133 


1.21 


1987/88 


0.8 


18.0 


6.9 


54.0 


374 


552 


358 


81 


1 


440 


112 


1 56 


1988/89* 


0.3 


13.9 


5,5 


39 3 


218 


393 


104 


100 


1 


in 


98 


2.61 


1989/90* 


0.4 


12.1 


6.9 


54.4 


374 


545 


271 


115 


J 


387 


157 


1.49 


1990/91" 


0.2 


10.4 
MIL acfe* 


6.2 


60,1 

Bu./acrt 


376 


577 


315 


120 
Mil.bu. 


1 


438 


141 


1.00-1 50 
SA>U. 


Sgvbeana 
1985/86 





63.1 


61.6 


34.1 


2.099 


2.416 





1.053 


740 


1.870 


536 


5.05 


1986/87 





60.4 


58.3 


333 


1.940 


2.476 


JO 


1.179 


757 


2.040 


436 


4.78 


1987/68 





58 .2 


57.2 


33.9 


1.938 


2.374 





1.174 


802 


2.072 


302 


6.86 


1986/69" 





58.8 


67.4 


27.0 


1.549 


1.B55 


\ 


1.058 


627 


1.673 


182 


7.42 


1989/90" 


0. 


60.7 


59 4 


32.4 


1.927 


2.112 


0^^ 


1.130 


620 


1.647 


266 


5.70 


1990/91* 




67.7 


56.0 


32.5 


1.836 


2.106 





1.170 
Mll.lba. 


616 


1.881 


225 


5.50-7.00 
7/CtiJIb. 


Soybean o*l 
1985/66 


























_ 








^^ 


11.617 


12.257 


— 


10,053 


1,257 


11.310 


947 


18.00 


1986/67 





^^ 


^^ 


^^ 


12,783 


13.745 


— 


10.833 


1.187 


12.020 


1.726 


15.40 


1987/88 










^^ 


12,974 


8/ 14.805 


y 


10,930 


1.873 


12.803 


2.092 


22.65 


1988/69" 














11,737 


6/ 13967 


, F 


10.591 


1.661 


12.252 


1-U5 


?i-;s 


1989/90' 


*w 





_ . 





12.660 


li 14.425 


— 


12.000 


1,500 


13.600 


025 


22.20 


1990/91' 


— 


'^^ 


^ 


"^^ 


13.000 


6/ 14.125 




12.000 
1.000 ^oni 


1.300 


13.300 


825 


23.5-20.6 

9/Srton 


Soybean mea; 
1985/88 










24.951 


25.338 


_ 


19.090 


6.036 


25.120 


212 


155 
163 
222 
233 

172 


1986/87 





— 


- 


, ^ 


27.758 


27.970 


— 


20.387 


7,343 


27.730 


240 


1987/86 


_ 


_ . 


- 


^_ 


28.060 


28.300 


^^ 


21.203 


6.654 


28.147 


153 


1988/89' 


_ 





*w 


^_ 


24.043 


25.100 


» 


19.639 


6.266 


24.927 


173 


1960/90' 


__ 








_ . 


27.027 


27>206 


^ 


22.100 


4.85$ 


26.955 


260 


1990/91' 


— 


— 


— 


— 


27.895 


28,160 


— 


22.500 


6w350 


27.860 


300 


165-190 



See lootnotee at «nd oi Ubia. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 



Arfri 



Set 

A«ide 

3/ 



muit«d 



Cotton 10/ 
1965/afl 
1066/07 
1»B7;A3 

igs6/8e' 

1 989/90 * 

tooo/ot' 





Mil. 4cf a« 


3.6 


10.7 


4.2 


10.0 


39 


10.4 


2^ 


12.5 


3.£ 


10.6 


1.9 


12.3 



10.2 

10.0 
12,0 
9.5 
11.5 



Yl«4d 



030 
552 
70« 
010 

ei4 

022 



Produc- 
tion 



1X4 
9,7 
14.0 
15.4 
12.2 
14.9 



Tot4l 



■nd 
r«dd- 

U4I 



Other 

dOfTWfr- 

lic 



Ej<- 



17.« 
19.1 
19 J 

21^ 
19.3 
17.« 



e.4 

7.4 
7.0 

7.0 
.0.0 

ro 



2.0 
0.7 

ej 

0.2 
78 

7.0 



Tout 


Ending 


F>nn 


UH 


StocK* 


pncfl 


B.4 


9.4 


50.50 


14.1 


5,0 


52.40 


14.2 


5.« 


W30 


13.9 


7.1 


50.00 


10.4 


2.9 


06.00 


15.0 


2.9 


— 



*AuDU«1 9. lOdO Supply and Oem«nd Estlmflte*, 1/ Mftr^ceting yev bvglnnlng Juns 1 tot whflflt b«ri*y. 4 Mia. Aufluit i tof toflon A ricA S«nt>mb«r l for anvbAAn* 




Infonnatjon conlACt: Commodity Econom lot Divlalon. CrofMBfmnch (202) 780-1640. 



Table 18.— Food Grains 



WhoJaialflpMcea 

Wheal. No. 1 HRW. 

Kanftaa City (S/bu.) 2/ 

Wheal. ONS. 

Minneapolta ((/bu.) 2/ 

Rioa, S.W. U (S/cw()3/ 
Wheat 

Exponafmil. bu.) 

Mill grind {mtl.bu.) 

Whitt fiour Production {md. cwt) 
RiCe 

E^ porta (miL owt, rough equ^.) 



Wh«at 

Stocka. beginning (mH. bu.) 
Domaitic uM 

Food (mik bu.) 

Seed, fftdd & reaiduel (ml[. bu.) 4/ 
Export* (mil. bu.) 





Markellng 


1 yaar 1/ 




19B9 
June 






1990 






1985/30 


^9Se/S7 


1067/61 


1986/89 


Fab 


Mv 


Apr 


May 


June 


3 2S 


2,72 


2.90 


4.17 


4.41 


4.14 


4.04 


4.13 


3.91 


300 


3.25 

10J1 


2.02 

10.25 


2.92 
19.25 


4.25 

14.85 


4.29 
15.60 


NO 
15.05 


NO 
15.40 


NQ 
15.05 


NQ 
15.80 


NQ 
15.06 


9^5 

703 
314 


1.004 
755 
335 


1.592 

75J 
330 


1.424 
778 
34i 


02 

01 
,27 


91 

64 
26 


109 
07 
29 


91 
62 
27 


75 

64 
2B 





6a.7 


54.2 


72.2 


65.0 


9:i 


03 


4.0 


7.3 


7.0 







Mtrfceling yaer 


V 


1988 
6ept-Nov 






1969 






1990 


1936/67 


ioo7/as 


1068/eo 


Dw-Ftb 


M4r-M4r 


jun«*Aug 


Sepl-Nov 


[>«)-Feb 


Mv-M«y 


1.906 


t.821 


1.201 


2.253.0 


1.7tO.O 


1.227,7 


701.0 


1,917.2 


1,423.7 


943.1 


712 
^85 
999 


721 

305 

V±9« 


Hi 

1.419 


197.3 
17.0 

329.0 


108.9 
-37.0 
360.5 


106.0 

-2.0 

366.0 


183 1 
273.1 
369.9 


328.0 


180.5 
45.0 

269.7 


184.3 
^433 
534.8 



1/ Begmnino June 1 for wheat A Auguat 1 for rice, 2/ Ordinary pr«eJn. 3/ Long or«ln. milled b««4e. 4/ Rea^dual Indudea feed uaa, - - not mll4bl#, ^Q - no quoW, 
fntormal^on contact*: Ed Alien A jenet Uvejey (202) 786-1840. 



Table 19. -Cotton. 





Morketing year 1/ 




1989 
June 






1990 






1966/60 


1986/67 


1987/86 


I9&e/B0 


Feb 


Mw 


Apr 


May 


June 


eo.o 


63.2 


63.1 


57.7 


64,1 


65.0 


66.1 


71.3 


74.0 


77.1 


48.9 
64B 


02,0 
61.6 


727 
76.3 


66.4 
09.2 


78.6 
77.9 


76,9 
77,0 


79 2 
60.2 


63.0 
84.6 


66.9 
66.9 


90,3 
92.7 


6,399 
1.969 

4.102 


7.452 

6,664 
9,346 


7,617 
6,562 
5.026 


7J82 
6.146 
5.771 


731 

254 

9,756 


680 

797 

11,162 


746 

997 

9.S41 


700 

734 

6.099 


769 

590 
6.065 


720 



U.S. price. SLM. 
1^-1/16 In, (ct» /lb.) 2/ 
North^rrr Europe prtce< 

Index (cU,/|b.) 2f 

U.S.Ml-ai3iln.(ct*Jlb.)4y 

U.a mill conwmpt. (1,000 beiee) 

Export* (1,000 bale*) 

Stock*, beginnhg (1 ^000 beJ^O) 

gJiJS?*^^"- n^^ev'dl^bi^*™'''*'* *^ '""*'*"' ^ ^^"""^^ °"*"*** ^^ *''*'^' '^"*'* "*' ""^ *^** P***^ ^* ^ ^ ^^^^ 0'<^'' ^ '^*">P*'*' ^^''^<^ 
Information contact: Scott Sanford (202) 766-1840. 
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Table 20,— Feed Grains 



Whol^Mle price* 
Corn. r>o, 2 vellow, 30 day, 

Chicago ($/bu) 
Sorgiium. no. 2 yoliow, 

Kan»aiCHy($/cwt) 
Bartoy, foea. 

Ouiuth{$/bu.)2/ 
Barney f m siting, 

IMinneftpo^ii {Vbu.) 
ExportBS/ 
Corn(mii. bu.) 
P9edoriJnt(mii.m«trtotont)4/ 



Com 

Stock** beginning (n^il. bu.) 
Domeetk: use 
FeedfmH.bu.) 
Food, «e«d. ind. {mil. bu.) 
Ex ports (mii.bu.) 
Totai uBBfmil. bu.) 



1/ September 1 for corn & eorghum; Juns 1 for oott & 
product!. 4/ Aggregated dare for corn, eorghum. oata. 

information contacr: Jamea Cole {202) 786-1840. 





MarketlF>g year 1/ 




1980 
June 




1000 






1085/86 


1086/87 


1087/88 


1088/80 


Feb' M&r 


Apr 


May 


June 


2,35 


1 64 


2.14 


.2.68 


2.66 


2.41 2.60 


2.72 


2,83 


2.84 


3.72 


2.73 


3.40 


4.17 


4.15 


3.84 3.46 


4.32 


4.47 


4.54 


1.63 


1 44 


1.78 


2,31 


2.12 


2.20 2 27 


2.27 


233 


2.30 


2.24 


1 80 


2.04 


4.11 


3.02 


3.02 2.83 


2.07 


3.17 


2.02 


1.241 
36.6 


1.504 

45.3 


1.723 
52.3 


2.036 
513 


223 
6.5 


156 102 
4.8 5.6 


104 

5.7 


.2H 
52 






Marketing y«af V 






1080 






1900 


1085/85 


1086/87 


1087/88 


1088/60 


D«C-Feb 


Mar-May Jun^-Aug 


Sept-Nov 


IDec-Feb 


Mar-May 


1.648 


4.040 


4^882 


4.260 


7.072 


5.204 3.410 


1.030 


7.070 


4.213 


4^005 
1.160 
V241 
6.406 


4,714 
1,192 
1.604 
7,410 


4.805 
1.220 
1.723 

7.757 


3.070 

1.246 
2.036 
7.260 


1.082 
284 

608 
1.860 


S49 690 
337 330 
600 470 

1.787 1.4O0 


1,400 
208 
582 

2,379 


1.270 
205 
682 

2.223 


940 

348 

828 

1J17 



bariey, 2/ Beginning March 1087 reporting point changed from Mlrineapoiit to Ouiuth. 3/ include* 
& barley. ^ not a variable. 



Table21--Fats&0ils 



Soybean* 
Whoieeaie prfc«. no. 1 yeiiow. 
Chicago ($^u.) 
Crushing* (mil. bu.) 
ExporlB^mH. bo.) 
Stock*, beginning {mi i. bu.) 

Soybean oli 

Wholeeaie price, crude. 
Decatuf {ct*./lb.) 
Production fmii. lb.) 
Oome«tic dJeap. {mii. lb.) 
Expofta(miLib.) 
Stock*, beginning (mii. ib.) 

Soybean meai 

Whoteeaie price, 44% proMin. 
Decatur {SAon) 
Production(1,000ton) 
Oomeatfc dieap. {1.000 ton) 
Exports (1,000 ton) 
Stock*, beginning (1.000 Ion] 

Margarine, wholesale prtce. 
Chicago, white (ct*./tb.) 





Marketing yea 


r* 




1089 






1090 






.1985/86 


1086/87 


1087/88 


1088/80 


May 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


5.20 

1.052.8 

740.7 

316.0 


5.03 

1,178.8 

766.0 

636.4 


5.57 

1.174.6 
801.6 
435.4 


7.41 

1.057.7 
530.6 
302.5 


7.30 
87.0 
23,2 

72.8 


5.60 

107.2 

77.4 

60.7 


6.56 

01 :& 

75.0 
03.6 


5,85 

102.8 

88.0 

01.4 


5.98 

05,1 
43.6 

83.4 


5.22 
03.4 

23.1 
73.0 


18.02 

11,8t73 

10.046 

1.257 3 

532.5 


15.36 
12,783.1 

1O,8£0.2 

1,184.5 

045.5 


22 57 

12,074.5 

10,734.1 

1,873 2 

1,725.0 


21,00 

11.737.0 

10.455.5 

1.668.2 

2.002.2 


22 2 
077.4 
831.8 

161.4 
2,750.0 


10.3 

1.187.4 

1.036.0 

95.4 

1.6O4.0 


10,3 

1,021.7 

900.1 

1362 

1,717.5 


21.8 

1,142.4 

986.0 

164.4 

1,702.9 


24.2 

1.066 6 

1.012.7 

33.0 

1.604.9 


23.7 

1.050.1 

1,1035 

112.1 

1,715.8 


154.88 
24,951.3 
10,117.2 

5.0093 

385.9 


162 61 

27.768.8 

20.387,4 

7.343.0 

211.7 


221.00 
28.060 2 
21.275.0 

6.871.0 
2402 


233.46 
24.042.7 
19.792.5 

5.130.8 
163.5 


214.70 

2,061.2 

1,566.1 

632.4 

29G8 


172.30 
2,548.8 

2,052.4 
570.4 
32S.2 


161,00 

2,170.0 

1,602.6 

660.1 

254 


165.10 

2.432.3 

1.815.6 

556.8 

262.0 


165.40 
2,263.7 

1.834.9 
433.0 
311.8 


176,60 
2.224.2 

1.863.1 
426.3 
307.7 



51.2 40.3 40 3 52,3 55.2 

■ Beginning September 1 *of toybean a; October 1 for »oymeai&oii:caiendar year for margarine. 
Information contact*: Roger Ho*kin (202) 788^1840. Tom Bickerton {202)788^1824. 
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\^^f\^t T 1 


Find ley 


•KK^'^^' ■ ^ 


Payment rates 




Base 


Program 






Deficiency 


Peid 


PIK 


Partici- 




Target 


Loan 




Joan 




land 




acfei 1/ 


2/ 


pation 




price 


r«te 




rate 




diversion 


Percent 


Mil. 




r«te a/ 










i/bu. 








Percent 
















4/ 


acre* 




o1 base 


Whdat 






















1984/85 


4.38 


3,30 




*^ 


1.00 


2,70 


85 


04,0 


20/10/10-20 


60/60/20 


1985/86 


4.38 


3,30 







1.08 


2,70 




04.0 


20/10/0 


73 


1986/87 5/ 


4.38 


3,00 




2.40 


%M 


2.00 


1.10 


01.6 


22.5/2.5/5-10 


85/85/21 


1987/88 


4.38 


2.85 




2.28 


1.81 


_ 




87.6 


27.5/0/0 


88 


1988/89 


4.23 


2.76 




2,21 


0.69 


_ 




84.8 


27.5/0/0 


86 


1989/90 


4.10 


2.68 




2.06 


7/ 0.32 


_ 




82.3 


10/0/0 


78 


1090/91 


4.00 


244 




1.05 
S/cwt 


1.00 




_ 


80.5 


' 6/0/0 


80 


Rice 






















1984/85 


11.00 


a. 00 







3.76 






4.1 


25/D/O 


BB 


1985/Se 


11.00 


8.00 


6/ 


3.16 


3.00 


3150 




4.2 


20/15/0 


90 


1966/87 5/ 


11.00 


7^ 


6/ 


3.82 


4.70 






4.2 


35/0/0 


94 


1987/88 


11.66 


6.84 


6/ 


5,77 


e.62 


— - 




4.1 


35/0/0 


06 


1988/89 


11.15 


6.63 


6/ 


6,30 


3^ 




_ 


4.1 


25/0/0 


94 


1989/90 


10,80 


6.50 


6/ 


6,50 




_ 


4.1 


25/0/0 


05 


1090/01 


10.71 


6.50 







3.71 


— 





4.2 


20/0/0 


02 


Corn 
1984/85 








ybu. 














^.03 


2.6S 




— 


0.43 


1^' 




80.8 


10/0/0 


54 


1985/80 


3.03 


2.65 




_ 


0.48 






84 2 


10/0/0 


69 


1983/87 5/ 


3.03 


2.40 




1.02 


1.11 




_ 


81.7 


l7.S/2.5fl) 


86 


1987/88 


3.03 


2.28 




1.82 


1.00 


2,00 


_ 


81.5 


20/15/0 


00 


1988/89 


2.03 


2.21 




1.77 


7/ 0.38 


1.75 


_ 


82.9 


20/10/0; 0/92 


87 


1989/00 


2.84 


2.06 




1.65 


7/ 0.58 


_— 




82.7 


10/0/0; 0/02 


80 


1990/91 


276 


1.96 




1.57 

ybu. 


0.15 






82.7 


10/0/0; 0/02 


76 


Sorghum 
1984/85 






















2.88 


2.42 




-^ 


0.4» 


.^am: 




18.4 


8/ («ame^ 


42 


1085/86 


2.86 


2.42 




■-^ 


0.46 


_ 


_ 


10.3 




55 


1086/87 5/ 


2.88 


2.28 




1.82 


1.06 


0.65 




10.0 


_ 


75 


1087/88 


2.88 


2 17 




1.74 


0.82 


1.00 




17.4 


_ 


64 


1988/89 


2.78 


2 10 




1.65 


0.48 


1,65 




16.8 


_ 


82 


1989/90 


2.70 


1.96 




1.57 


7/ 0.66 






16.2 


_ 


71 


1090/01 


^^ 


1.86 




1.49 
i/bu. 


0.21 






15.4 




76 


1984/85 






















2.60 


2.08 




— 


0,26 


_— 


— ^ 


11.6 


8/ (same) 


44 


1085/86 


2.60 


2.08 




— 


0^^2 


^^ 


— ^ 


13.3 


— ^ 


57 


1986/87 5/ 


260 


1.05 




1.« 


0.99 


0.57 


_ 


12,4 


■^— 


72 


1987/88 


2.60 


1.86 




1.40 


0.52 


1.60 


-^ 


125 


_ 


84 


1988/80 


2.51 


1.80 




1,44 


1.04 


1.40 





12.5 





70 


1089/90 


2^ 


1.68 




1.34 


7/ 23 


^^ 


— ^ 


12.4 


,^-^' 


60 


1990/91 


2.36 


1.60 




1.26 
S/bu. 


0.26 






11.0 




66 


Oati 






















1984/85 


1.60 


1.31 







0.00 


^-•; 


-^ 


08 


8/ («ama) 


14 


1985/80 


1.60 


1.31 




— ^ 


0.29 


— — .. 


_ 


0.4 


— ^ 


14 


1986/87 5/ 


160 


1.23 




090 


0.39 


0.36 


— — 


0,2 




37 


1087/88 


1.60 


1.17 




0,94 


0.20 


0.80 


_ 


8.4 


_ 


45 


1988/80 


1.65 


1.13 




0.00 


0.30 





_ 


7.0 


SA)/0; 0/92 


30 


1989/90 


1.60 


1.06 




0.85 


0.00 


_ 





76 


5A)/0; 0/92 


23 


1990/01 


1.45 


1.01 




0.81 
Vbu. 


0.00 


-8SSH 


~ 


7,5 


6/0/0; 0/02 


10 


Soybeans 9/ 
1SB4/85 






















— 


5.02 




— 


«^ 


_^ 


-— 


— 


l_^: 


"- 


1985/86 


-^ 


5.02 




-^ 


-^ 


_ 


_ 


«__ 


-^ 


— 


1986/87 5/ 


— ^ 


4.77 







..^ 


— 


_ 


— ^ 


— 


— 


1987/88 


_ 


4.77 




_^^^ 


•m^ 


-*w 


-^ 


— ^ 


— 


— ^ 


1988/89 


— 


4.77 




— 


^■^ 


_^ 


M- 


— ^ 


**-»— 


"- 


1089/00 


— 


4.53 




_^ 


-^ 


«». 


_ 


— ^ 


10/ 10/25 


_ 








CUilb. 














Upland cotton 
f084/85 






















81.0 


55.00 







18.60 




— ^ 


166 


25/0/0 


70 


1986/86 


81.0 


67.30 







23.70 


30.00 


_ 


15.0 


20/10/0 


82rtJ/0 


1986/87 S/ 


81.0 


65.00 


11/44.00 


26.00 




_ 


15.5 


25fl)/0 


93 


1987/88 


70.4 


62.25 


W 





17.3 




~^ 


14.6 


25/0/0 


93 


1988/80 


76.0 


61.80 


12/ 


_^ 


19.4 


- ^ 





14.5 


12.SA1A) 


ee 


1989/90 


73.4 


50.00 


12/ 





13.1 


-'■^cr 


_ 


14.6 


25/0/0 


80 


1990/91 


72,0 


60.27 


12/ 





6.3 


— . 





14.6 


l2.5A)/0 


86 



1/ Includes planted area pivs acres considered planted <ARP, PLD, 0-02 etc). Net of CRP. 2/ Percentage Of bate acres that farmer a participating in Acreage 
Reduclioo Program«/Paid Land Diwtion/PIK were required to devote to conserving uses to receive progf«m t>«n«Rti. 3/ Percentage of base acres enrolled in 
Acreage Reduction Prograffl»rf>a»d Land Diversioo/PIK, 4/ Parcent of program yield, excapt 1 086/87 wheat, which ia dollars pm bushaJ. 1984 PIK rates apply only 
1o tfia 10-20 portion. 6/ Rates for f>aymen1« received in Ca«h were reduced by 4.3 percer>t in 1 086/B7 due to Qrartim^udman-Holllngi^ 6/ Annual average world 
market price. 7/ Guaranteed lo tarmera signed up for 0/02. 8/ The eofghum, oata, A t>ariey programs were thu aam& aa tor corn in each year except 1988-00, 
when the oaia A8P was lowef than for th* other feed grains. 0/ There ara no target prices, acreage programa. or payment ratea for soybeans. 10/ Soybean program 
data rafari to p«fcen( of program crop base permmed lo shift jnto beans withoul loss of base. 11/ Loan repayment rate. 12/ Loans rray be repaid at the ^ower of 
the kMn rate or world market prtcea. 'On Septflmber 13, the Secretary announced that participating farmers have the optior> of planting up to 105 percent of their 
wheat base to booat 1000 tuppliea For every acre planted In excess of 05 percent of base, the acreage used lo compute deficiency payments will b« cut by 1 acre. 
— -iiOt*vaitable. 

information contact: JameaCole (202) 786-1840, 
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Table 23.— Fruit. 



Citrue V 
Production (1 .000 ton) 
Per capila conauinpt (lbs.) 2/ 

Noncitru* 3/ 
Production (1 ,000 tons} 
Per capita consumpt. (lbs.) 2/ 



F.o.b. shipping potnt pricdt 
Applet (^/carton) 4/ 
Peart ($^x)S/ 

Grower prices 

OrwiO0t($/bOK)e/ 
Grape frull {$/boK) A/ 

Stock tp ending 
Ffesh apples (mil. Ibe.) 
Frath poars {mllJbt.) 
Frozen fruits (mil. Ibe.) 
Frozen oranmi 
juke (mil. Ibr) 



1081 



693.1 



1062 



6677 



1083 



1684 



1085 



1986 



1987 



740.6 



02Q.6 



1.041 5 



1,110.2 



1,170.0 



1988 



1.580.2 



1980 P 



1S.105 
104.4 


12.130 
109.3 


13>682 
120.0 


10.832 

102 8 


10.625 
109.1 


11p058 
117.3 


11p993 
112.8 


12,701 
113.6 


13.183 


13.332 
68.0 


14,656 
80.2 

loao 


I4p168 
887 


14.301 
03,0 


14.101 
01.8 


13.874 
06,4 


16.011 
101.5 

1900 


15,884 
077 


16.300 


Oct 


Nov 


D*C 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apf 


May 


June 


6.31 
11.10 


— 


0.00 
1175 


8.83 
12.00 


11.00 
13.65 


11.00 
14.00 


11.00 
14 00 


11.00 
14,00 


11.28 
15.B8 


622 
6.18 


6.47 
964 


9.63 

5.16 


470 
4.62 


4.93 

4.68 


5.33 
«.23 


6.00 

6.10 


7.03 
0.06 


10.08 
5.64 


4p601.0 
436.0 

055 1 


3,645.8 
368.6 

000.3 


3.220.6 
272.6 

806.2 


2.5717 
200.2 
727.0 


2.024,6 

153.0 
661.7 


1,399.6 
104.8 
609.0 


1.004.3 

63.0 

591.0 


5608 
26.0 

5837 


283.0 
23 

651.5 



1.535,0 



1/ 1080 Indicated 19e8y80 season. 2/ Per capita conaomptlon kx tout U,S. population Jnduding 
weight equivalent. 3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red delidout. Washington, txtra fancy, carton tray pack. 
135 t. 6/ U.S. equivalent OTHtrae returnt. p » preliminary. — - not tvallabla. 

'Information contact: Wynnlce Nappe r (202) 766-1885. 



mH^ary coneumption of bcth fresh and proceseed fruit In fresh 
I25"t. S/D'An^ou.Waahbgton. standard box wrapped. U.S. no. 1- 



Table 24.— Vegetables, 



Produciion 

Total vegetabltsM .000 cwO 
Ft«sh(1.000cwOl/3/ 
Proc«BB«d (torn) 21 3/ 
Mushrooms (1.000 lbs.) 
Potaioae (1.000 cwt) 
SwQstpoisioaB (1,000 cwt) 
Dry ad^bl« bvans (1.000 cwt) 



lOflO 

385*225 

179.418 

l0p7OD,440 

468.570 

303.005 

10.053 

26.729 



1001 

392.343 
183.456 

10,444.330 

fil7.l4e 

340.623 

12.790 

32.751 



1B«2 

430.705 

193.4S1 

11.te7.170 

490. i2« 

355.131 

14.833 

25.563 



1983 

403.509 

185.782 

1O.8B0.35O 

561.531 

333.726 

12.0a3 

15.620 



CslsridAf y«ar 



1084 

466.334 

Z01.B17 

12.725.8a0 

G85j681 

362.030 

12.002 

21.O70 



1«fi5 

453.030 

203.540 

12.474.040 

587.956 

406.609 

14.573 

22.175 



1986 

448.620 

203.165 

12.273.200 

814.393 

381.743 

12.366 

22.886 



1987 

478.361 

220.539 

12.802.100 

631.010 

389.320 
11.611 
26,031 



1968 

470^22 

230.484 

11.966.910 

667.367 

356.438 

10.945 

19^53 



1969 

544.lfr5 

240.360 

15.101.740 

370497 
11.499 
24.333 



Shlpmam* 
FroBh(1.000(™rt)4/ 
Palaloes(1.000«wt) 
Swvetpoiatoas (1.000 cwt) 



Sapl 

15.030 

9,006 

286 



1089 



1990 



Oct 

18.605 

9p612 

333 



21.968 
12.639 

789 



Dae 

17.467 
10.369 

451 



Jan 

21,552 

13.096 

301 



Fab 

17.748 

10.758 

256 



Mar 

19.660 

12.005 

251 



Apr 



Juna 



22.475 


35,292 


30.291 


12,800 


16,062 


10,136 


331 


268 


167 



1/ Includsa fresh production of aapflr*gus. broccoli, carfoli. c*uNflower. c<lery. mwal cwn. lettuce, boneydawi pnlon*. & tom*1oei. 2/ Includes procoidng P'^^^l'^H'^^JT/P 
beam, •weet corn, gjean peas, tomaioes. cucurrvbef ■ ifor ptcklei^. ■•pa/mgus. broccoli, carrots. & c^uliftower 3/ Aifwfagua &. cucumber a aUm ales were no* ■w«*'*ole tor i eaz 
&. 1983. 4/ lnc^udes map baani. broccoli. c*bb*ge. c«io4i. c»uJinow«f . ctl»fy, nveat com. cucombef ■. eggp^mnl. letluca. onions. beH peppers. squaar^P tomeloas. canlaioupei. 
honeydewftp & waterrr^sFons. — -not svailabla, 

Inlofmalion contacts: Qaiy Lucier or C»lhy Qfeene (202) 786-1884. 



luuio Ao* v</iiicr Nrt, 


f \/^JMIV 


?o 


Annual 










1080 


1990 




1965 


1086 


1987 


1088 


1080 


Apr-June 


July- Sept 


Ocl-Dec 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-June 


Sugar 
Production 1/ 


s.oeo 


e.257 


7.300 


7.087 


6.627 


677 


617 


3.70O 


1p671 


S72 


Deliveries 1/ 


e.035 


7p7a6 


8.187 


8.168 


8.300 


2.066 


2.161 


2.100 


1,068 


2p048 


Stocks, ending 1/ 


3;120 


3.225 


3.105 


3.132 


2.033 


2.361 


1.224 


2.033 


3.112 


2,166 


CofTee 






















Composite green price 
N.V^CctsJIb.) 


137.46 


185.18 


100.14 


115.50 


05.17 


118.01 


72 20 


63 70 


73 22 


78,55 

702 


Imports, green bean 
equiv. (mil. Ibs.)2/ 


2.550 


2.606 


2p63a 


2,072 


2.630 


535 


784 


725 


866 






Annual 




1080 
Feb 






lasa 






1900 




1087 


1088 


1080 


Sept 


Ocl 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Tobacco 






















Prices al auctlont 3/ 






















FkJO-<:ured j*/ib.) 
Burley(Wb.i 


1.50 


1.61 


^ 


^ 


1.74 


1.70 


1.56 


— 


** 


i.er- 


166 


1.61 


— 


1.55 


— 


^ 


1.87 


1.68 


1.68 


Domestic con Bumption 4/ 






















C^garetteafbil,) 


575.0 


562.5 


540.1 


41.0 


44.4 


48.2 


50.0 


34,4 


36.4 


^ 


Large cigars (mlJ.) 


2.728 


2.531 


2.467.8 


171.6 


216 2 


211.4 


212.5 


U7.0 


165.6 





1/1,000 Short 1on». raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of esch quarter. 2/ Net 1 m porta o1 green A processed coffee. 3/ Crop year JuliHur\e (o< flue-<:ured. 
Oct.^Sept forburley. 4/ Taxable removals. — ■ not avail able h 

Jnformaiion contacts; sugar. Peier Buzzanell (202) 786-1808. cofiee. Fred Grey (202) 786-1886. tobacco. Varner Grise (202) 786-1^^00. 
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Table 26.-WorId Supply & 


Utilization of Major Crops, livestock, & Produ 

19B4/85 1985/86 1986/^7 1987/88 


cts 






b 


1 988/89 P 


1069/90 P 


1990/01 F 










Million units 








Wheat 

Are« (hectare*) 
Production (metric tone^ 
Exports (metric [on<) 1/ 
Con turn pUon {metric ton<) 2/ 
Ending «tocK< {metric [ona) 3/ 


2312 

611.B 
107.0 
493.D 
164.0 


220.6 

500.1 

85.0 

490.2 

166.3 


228,2 

630.7 

00.7 

522,5 
176.4 


219.9 
501.6 
105.0 
530.5 
147.6 


218.1 

600.7 

96.9 

531.3 

116,0 


226,2 

537.1 

07.0 

530,2 

115.7 


231.0 
663.7 
97.8 
565.8 
133.7 


Coarte grain* 
Ar^A (hectar**) 
Production {metric lon<) 
Export* {metric ton«^ 1/ 

Consumption (metric tone^ 2/ 
Ending «toci« (metric ton«^3/ 


334.fl 
815.8 
100.4 
782,6 
143.B 


341.3 

8427 

83.2 

778.4 
20S.2 


336.6 
831.8 
83,3 
806.0 
234.0 


323.8 

703.4 

83.2 

814.4 
213.0 


325.0 
730.3 
94.5 
797.8 
146.5 


322.7 
799.0 
101.5 
826.7 
118,8 


323.0 

617.2 

00.1 

825.6 

110.4 


Rice, mjtied 
Area ( hectare •) 
Production (metric tone^ 
Export* (metric Ion*) 4/ 
Coneumption {metric tone) 2/ 
Ending etocke {metric tone) 3/ 


144.1 
318.8 

11.4 
310.6 

94.B 


144.6 
318.8 

12.6 
319.6 

64.0 


145.1 
318.7 

12.0 
322.8 

90.8 


141.4. 
313.7 

11,0 
310.7 

44,0 


145.3 
330.1 

16.1 
328,1 

47.0 


146,2 
340.6 

1Z.7 
334.1 

53,5 


146.0 
341,2 

13.0 
341.0 

53.7 


Total grain* 
Area (hectare*^ 
Production {metric tone) 
Export* {metric tone^ 1/ 

Consumption (metric tone) 2/ 
£r>dlnt7 etocite (metric tone^ 3/ 


709.9 
1.646.6 

218.8 
1.686.2 

362.8 


7155 
1,661.6 

180,8 

1,594.1 

431.4 


709.8 
1,6612 

186.9 
1.651,3 

461.2 


665.1 
1.608.6 

200.1 

1.664.6 

405.4 


668.4 
1.561.1 

206 5 
1.657.2 

309.4 


606.1 

1.878.7 
211.2 

1.608.0 
2B8.0 


700.0 
1,742.1 

200.0 
1J32 4 

297.8 


Oiisoede 

Crush (metric tone^ 
Production (metric tons^ 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks {metric tons) 


150.7 

1B1.1 

33.1 

21.1 


155.1 

106.2 

345 

£6.8 


161.4 

194.4 

37.7 

23.5 


167.7 

209.6 
39.5 
24.0 


165.6 

202.7 
31,0 
22.1 


171.3 

211.2 
34.5 
22,3 


176.6 

210.2 

34.6 

21.1 


Meals 

Production (metric ton*^ 
Exports (metric tons) 


101.8 
123 


105.0 
34.4 


110.5 
36.7 


116.1 

36.3 


111.7 
38.3 


116 3 

38.6 


121.0 

40.4 


Oils 

Production (metric tons) 
Export* {metric tons) 


46.2 

15.6 


46.4 
16.4 


50,3 
16.9 


S3.1 
17.7 


53.6 
18.4 


66.5 

10.2 


68.8 
10J» 


Cotton 

Area {h^taraa) 
Production {baWs) 
Export* {bales) 
Consumption (ba^es) 
Ending stocks (bale*) 


33.9 
88.2 
20.2 
7M 
42.4 


31.0 
79.6 
20.2 
75.8 
47.2 


29 

mA 

18.0 
82.6 

35.2 


31.1 
81.2 
23.1 
84.1 
310 


34.1 
84,6 
26.1 
85.7 

30.5 


32.6 
70.5 
23.6 
88,6 
24 3 


33.0 
88.6 

24.3 
87.0 
23.4 




1984 


1985 


1936 


1067 


1988 


1069 P 


1990 F 


Ftedmeat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption {metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 


09.6 

97,6 
6.0 


103 J 
101.i 

6,4 


1Qfi.7 

1Qi4 

47 


109.7 

107 9 

6.7 


113,3 

1115 

6.0 


114.6 

113.0 

6.9 


113.9 

112.0 
7.1 


Poultry 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption {metric tons) 
Exports (melio tons) 1/ 


25.2 

25.0 
1,3 


^ 


27.4 

27.0 
1.3 


29.3 
28,7 

1.5 


30,2 

£9.8 

1.7 


31 3 

30.0 
1.7 


32,7 

32.1 
1.6 



413.0 



413.4 



419,0 



427.1 



420.8 



431.3 



4373 



Dafry 
MitK pfoducbon (metric tons) 

1/ Excludes intra-EC [rede 2/ Where stocke data not available {evcludmg USSR), consumption Jncti^dee etock changes. 3/ Stocks date are based on 
differing marketing years & do not repreeent leve^ at a givan date. Data not availao^e tor all couRtriee: mcludas estimated change in USSR grain stocke but 
not abeolute ievat. 4/ Calendar year data. 1985 data correspond with 1984/65. etc. P « praNminary. F^forecaet. 

Information contacti: Grope, Frederic Surla {202^788-1824: red meat 6 pooltry. Unda Bailey (202) 786-1266: dairy. Sara Shon {202) 786-1769. 
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Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products. 



Annual 



Export commoditid0 
Wheat. r.o,b,we»«l, Guif porta {$/bu,) 
Corn, r.o.b. vesBot. Guif port* ($/bu.) 
Grain aorghum. f.o.b^ veaMi, 

Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soyb^ana, fo^b^ vaaeeL Quif poa< (S/tu.) 
Soybean oil, Decatur {ctt./lb.) 
Soyt>»an m«at, D^atur (S/ton) 

Cotton, 8-markat avg. apct (ctaJlb.) 
TobaccOn avg. price at auction fctaJIb J 
Rke. f.o.b. mWl IHouaton (ycwt) 
Inedlbia tallow. Chicago {c\t.J\b) 

import Dommoditiav 
Coffee. N.Y. apot(|;Ab.) 
Rubber. N.Y, «pot (ctaJIb.) 
Cocoa beana. NY. {SAb) 

Informarion contact: Mary T^ymourian (202) 786-1 824. 



1987 



1988 



1989 



1939 
June 



1990 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



3.11 
1.95 


3.97 
2,73 


4.65 
2.85 


4.62 
2,01 


4.59 
2.70 


4.41 
271 


4.28 

2.60 


4.40 

3,02 


4.10 
3.00 


3.60 

3.06 


1.88 

5.55 

15.85 

175,57 


2.52 

7.81 

23.52 

234.75 


2,70 
7.06 

2021 
216.50 


2.67 
7.48 

20,78 
227.36 


200 

6.07 

10.55 

171.66 


2.59 

6.05 

20.54 

101,80 


2.04 

0.16 

22.02 

104.34 


270 

0.24 

23.20 

168.85 


2.84 

0.40 

24.40 

170.08 


2.79 
0,23 

24.96 
100.50 


04.35 

144.3a 
13,15 
13.79 


57 25 
153.61 

i9,eo 

16.64 


63 78 

151.56 
15.68 

14.71 


04.18 

141.45 

15.60 

15.10 


62.21 
160.77 

15,60 
14.87 


65.03 
160,54 

15.69 
14.50 


06.06 

160,54 

16.25 

14.47 


71.31 

164 68 

16.25 

13.77 


74 61 

164.68 

16.25 

13,66 


77.06 

164.68 

16.25 

14.00 


1.09 
60.65 

0,87 


1.21 

59.20 
0,60 


1.04 

50,65 

0.55 


1.21 

49 50 
0,54 


0.72 

44,72 

0.44 


0.76 
45 75 

0.45 


0.35 
45.01 

OJO 


0,84 

45.64 

0.50 


0.84 
45.80 

0,63 


0.78 

46,00 

0,57 



Table 28.— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates'* 



uucvv 


1989 


h/WIICll ^*J 


JanP 






1090 








Oct 


Nov 


IDecP 


FebP 


MarP 


AprP 


MayP 


June P 


JdyP 










1985*100 












71.7 


71.0 


60.4 


67.8 


67.2 


66.6 


68.1 


67.0 


67,0 


67.2 


79.5 
83 7 


70.5 
82 4 


78.5 
64.0 


78.1 

30.1 


77,0 

80,3 


79.0 
79.5 


70.4 
70,6 


78.7 
79.8 


70.1 

70,0 


70,2 

80.0 


00,5 
B1,8 


00.2 

80,3 


89,4 

84.6 


38.6 
706 


88,3 

ao.6 


88 3 

80.6 


89,3 
70.6 


89.4 
70,7 


00,0 
70,7 


00.4 
70.7 


71.5 
39.3 


71.4 
852 


70,0 
106 3 


00.3 

82,5 


60,0 
82.4 


70.6 
78,4 


70,5 
81.2 


60,4 

81.3 


00.9 
81.7 


60.0 
82.0 


72.7 

88.0 


73.3 
36.3 


72.6 

101.0 


72.7 
85.0 


72.6 

84.fi 


74.3 

85,7 


74.0 
85.2 


73.8 
84.0 


74.0 
85.6 


743 

85.6 


75.6 
B1.2 


76.0 
70.7 


757 
79.3 


76.0 
78.2 


76.1 
77.9 


77.7 
77.2 


78.1 
76.7 


77.1 
76.3 


77.5 
76.0 


77.8 

75.6 



Total U,S. trade 21 

Agricultural trade 

0.8. marlcetQ 

U.S. competitors 3/ 
Wheat 

U.S, markata 

U.8. oomp«titor<3/ 
Soybean* 

U.8. marketa 

U.S. competitora 3/ 
Corn 

U.S. marketa 

U.S. competitora 3/ 
Cotton 

U,S. marketa 

U.S. competitora 

1/ Real indexea adjuat r^om^nai ejechange rates for differences in rates of bflationn to avoid the distortion caueed by hjgh^lnflation countries. A higher 
value means the dSiarhae appreciated. See the Ctetober 1988 issue of Agriculturaf Outlook tor adiscuaaion of ^ 

21 Federal Reaerva Board Index of trade-weighted vaiue of the U.S. dollar agamei 10 ma^of currencies. Weights are based on reiativ* importance in worW 
financial markets. 3/ Subeiantiai d«valuationa of the Argentine auetrale & Brazilian cruzado reeuited In a sharp increase in the December, 1989. & 
subsequent values of these mdicaO. P * preliminary. 

Inf or mation cof>tact: Tim Baxter . David Stal I i ng s ( 202) 786- 1 706 . 



Table 29.— Trade Balance 



Exports , 
Agricultural 
NonagricuMorai 
Tatars/ 
imports 
Agrk^uiturai 
Nonuricuitural 
Tatar 3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
1^ agricultural 
Total 



1983 



Rscai year 1/ 



1084 



1985 



1986 



1087 
S million 



1986 



1989 



34.760 
150.373 
104.142 


38.027 
170.014 
208.041 


31.201 
179.236 
210.437 


26.312 
179.291 

205.603 


27.876 
202.911 

230.787 


35.370 

258.S93 
203.072 


39.061 
302.507 
342.158 


16.373 
230.527 
246.900 


18<916 

297736 
316,652 


10.740 
313.722 
333,462 


20.884 
342.846 

363.730 


20,650 
367.374 
388.024 


21.014 
409,138 
430,152 


21,470 
441.072 

462.551 


18.396 

-71.154 
-52.758 


10*111 
-127.722 

-108.611 


11.461 

-134.486 
-123.025 


5,428 

-163.555 
-158,127 


7.226 
-104.463 
-157.237 


14.365 
-150.645 

-136.130 


18.172 
-138.565 
^120.303 



1090 F 



40,000 



22.000 



18,000 



3.260 
28.831 
32.001 

1.076 

38.263 
40,230 

1.284 
-0.432 
-8.148 



vearsbeglnOctoberl&end September 30. Rscai year 1989 began Oct, 1. 1988 Aended Sept 30. 1989 2/ l^ornertic exports i«^^^ 
nt of Defense shipments (F.A.8. value). 3/ Imports tor consumption (customs value). F«forecaet. — -not available. 



1/ Fiscal 
Department 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonaid <202) 780-1 822. 
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Table30-— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports. 



EXPORTS 

Animal*, live (no.) 1/ 

Moat* & preps.. siccE. poultry (m)^. 

DtAn product* {mt) 

PoiiRfV ma ate (mt) 

Fat*, oil*. & grMMS (mt) 

Hkia* & tkhs Ind. Furskin* 
Cattia hide*, whole (no.) 1/ 
Mink pell* (no.) ^f 

Qrain* & taod* (mt) 
Wheal (mt) 
WHaat flour (mt) 
nice (md) 

Fe«d grain*. Ind. products (mt) 
Feed*&foddafs(m1) 
Olhdr grain product* (mt) 

Frusta, nut*, and praPs. (mt) 
Fruit juice* Incl. 
froz. (1 .000 hectoliter*) 1/ 
Vegatablaa & pr^p*. (mt) 

TobAcco. unmanuiacTured (ml) 
Coctoo. eiccL Imtar* (mt) 
Seed* (mt) 
Sugar, cana or baet (mt) 

O lilted* & product* (mt) 

Oils«ad« (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetabis oil* (mt) 
EflMnUalolt*(mt) 
Olher 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (no,) 1/ 
Meat*&prap«.. aiccl. poultry (mt) 

Bear&veaMnvl) 

Pork (mt) 

Daily products (mt) 
Pouftry & Products 1/ 
Fats.olfB.&greas««(mt) 
Hlda*& *klns. Ind. Furvkins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains & t»ed« (mt) 
Fruits, nuts. &nreps.. 

aiccl. )ulce8 (mt) 

Banana* & plantain* (mt) 
Fruit Juices (1 .000 hectoliter*) 1/ 

Veaetabia* & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seed* (mt) 

Nursery «tock & cut flower* 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

OH seed* & products (mt) 
Oilseed* (mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oil* (mt) 

Beverages eifcL fruit 
juices (1 .000 hectolitera) 1/ 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, aplce* 
Coffee. Incl. product* (mt) 
Cocoa bean* & products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gum* (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Flacel year- 


1968 


1969 


ie90F 
1.000 units 


430 
631 
388 

380 

i.3e2 


-758 
8W 
604 
466 

1.377 




600 

3/1.300 


20.817 
2.455 


26.260 

3.073 


^^ 


108.944 

40,517 

1.236 

2.173 

63.117 

11.255 

010 


114.076 

37.702 

1.268 

3.052 

61.094 

11.071 

1.197 


32.000 
1.200 

2.400 
67.200 

6/11.500 


2.400 


2.666 


— 


6.407 
1.821 


4.907 
2,432 


— 


229 

1.3S8 

318 


212 

1.441 

514 

366 


200 
1.800 


29.668 

21.601 

21.142 

6.389 

1.600 

9 

610 


21.090 

14.775 

14,088 

4^816 

1.496 

13 

612 


16.600 
4.100 



May 



FlscAf year* 



143.473 147.1 



150.000 



1990 


1968 


1980 


1900 F 
S million 


66 


452 


475 




74 


1.707 


2.355 


^ 


4 


636 


475 


400 


54 


424 


514 





130 


645 


531 


— 


^ 


1.837 


1.713 





2.018 


1.458 


1.360 


^ 


640 


88 


01 


— 


0.234 


12.569 


16.837 


4/16.300 


1.050 


4.469 


6.006 


6/6.100 


65 


170 


266 




155 


731 


055 


800 


6.217 


6.103 


7.379 


7.900 


735 


1.720 


1.848 


^ 


137 


362 


513^ 


— 


272 


2.366 


2.394 


— 


540 


252 


264 


^_ 


233 


1.280 


1,546 


— 


10 


1.297 


U74 


1.300 


128 


2.136 


2.039 


2.900 


25 


415 


500 


600 


24 


98 


134 


— 


1.206 


7.758 


6j624 


6.900 


680 


5.295 


4.400 


^ 


621 


6.066 


4.079 


3.700 


398 


1.501 


1.317 


900 


127 


962 


008 


— 


2 


120 


171 


— 


6 


1.495 


1.605 


— 



11,411 



35.370 



39.651 



40.000 



May 

1990 



21 
222 

22 

60 
47 

117 
11 

1.307 

294 

16 

60 

766 

130 

58 

260 

31 

201 

124 

208 
21 
11 

342 
179 
148 

79 
83 

16 
206 

^,260 



2.238 


2.484 


^ 


297 


729 


740 


800 


112 


i.2ao 


1.002 


^ 


02 


2.788 


2.433 




226 


^- 


668 


725 


61 


1.681 


1,527 


1.800 


146 


456^ 


371 


345 


28 


1.001 


778 


800 


74 


232 


211 


300 


22 


881 


834 


800 


79 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


07 


130 


^ 


10 


20 


14 


— - 


2 


19 


14 


^ 


1 


— 


— 


^ 


^ 


247 


240 





11 


5S 


62 


— 


3 


292 


310 


— 


11 


3.075 


3.468 


3.500 


282 


866 


1.139 


1.100 


96 


4.797 


5.036 


5.100 


532 


2.169 


2.260 


^^ 


224 


3.030 


3,039 


3.050 


314 


820 


851 


000 


01 


26.756 


27.778 


30.000 


3.144 


766 


793 




101 


2.518 


2.953 


3.100 


154 


1,503 


1,959 


2.300 


159 


217 


160 


180 


16 


611 


521 


500 


45 


36 


13 


^~ 


2 





8 




2 


143 


158 


170 


11 


153 


187 


200 


13 


— 


^— 


■•^^ 


^~ 


410 


466 




45 


1.078 


1.630 


— 


219 


372 


620 


— 


04 


1.772 


1.017 


1.950 


156 


838 


946 


900 


88 


208 


424 


— 


41 


7f 


150 




19 


253 


350 


— - 


23 


^42 


65 


~L 


4 


1.311 


1.133 


"" 


02 


725 


721 


— 


66 


15.683 


13.067 


^^ 


1.262 


2.008 


1.815 




167 


1.841 


1,866 


^ 


207 


4^4 


3.806 





325 


1.050 


1.084 


1^50 


103 


2.600 


2.467 


2.300 


162 


662 


564 


565 


83 


1.164 


969 


900 


123 


846 


927 


850 


66 


940 


1.051 


800 


55 


■— 


— 


^ 


■— 


931 


1,097 




110 



21.014 



21.470 22.000 



1.076 



Rat^l year* begin Oct. 1 &er>d Sept, 30. Recaf year 1980 began Oct. 1. 1988 landed Sept 30. 1989. 1/ Wot Included in total volume, 2/ Foraoaiia 
tor footnoted item* 2/-6/«fi bated on slightly different group* ol commoditie*. Recal 1988 *xport* of t^Atagorle* uaed In the 1989 forecaale were 
2/661.000mMona 3/ 1.347 million dotlai* 4/ 12.743 million. 6/ 4.638 million. U. include* flour. 6/ 11.005 mmion m. ion*. F-foreceat. — «not 
available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 786-1822^ 
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Table 31. -U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community {EG-12) 
Bel g i u m- Luxem bourg 
Franco 

Germany. Fed. Rep. 
Haly 

Netherlandi 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, incl. Canary Ulands 

Other Weetern Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
German Dem. Rep. 
Poland 
Yugofllavia 
Romania 

USSR 

ASIA 

Weet Asia (Mfdeeet^ 
Turkey 
Iraq 
lerael 
Saudi Arabia 

Soutt^ Asia 

Bang I adeflh 

lodia 

PakliUui 
China 
Japan 

South ee«t Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippine» 

Other East Aeia 
Taiwan 
Korea, Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Egypt 
Sub-Sahara 

Nigena 

Rep. S. AFrica 

LATIN AMERICA & CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean iBlande 
Central Amenca 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANtA 

Total 

Develop^ countriea 
Leee developed countries 

Centrally planned countries 

'Rec*i¥wrs begin Oct. 1 A end Sept. 30. RecaJ yMr 1069 began Oct. 1. IMS & ended Sept. 30, 1 
Note^ Ad^jsted for transshipmenta through Canada. 
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r ^- — - - . 

Recal year* 




May 


tMe 


1080 


1900 F 


1000 




% million 




8.053 


7,067 


6.000 


473 


7.536 


6.558 


6.400 


443 


420 


431 


^ 


30 


563 


474 


— 


31 


1.315 


018 


^ 


61 


713 


603 


— 


51 


2,103 


1.847 





04 


818 


735 


^ 


60 


340 


307 


^ 


29 


84B 


&76 


— 


63 


510 


'610 


600 


30 


101 


166 


— 


12 


559 


422 


000 


45 


67 


72 


^ 





167 


45 


— 


17 


104 


78 


^ 


3 


03 


62 


— 


24 


1,940 


3.200 


3,200 


264 


tfi.&44 


18,655 


18,600 


1.452 


1.004 


2.270 


2.300 


145 


120 


238 


— 


12 


735 


791 


700 


40 


334 


265 


— 


26 


404 


452 


600 


32 


805 


1.171 


i^ 


43 


107 


213 


— 


11 


354 


243 


^ 


7 


276 


600 


500 


25 


613 


1.404 


000 


63 


7.274 


8.152 


8.300 


W2 


1.022 


074 





102 


245 


216 


^ 


21 


345 


344 


400 


44 


4.326 


4.623 


4.000 


407 


1.577 


1.504 


1.600 


125 


2.250 


2.453 


2.700 


217 


488 


575 


600 


65 


2.272 


2.281 


2.400 


162 


1.650 


i.7oa 


2.000 


130 


103 


216 


^ 


14 


537 


S49 


700 


50 


786 


055 


800 


50 


613 


483 


400 


32 


44 


30 


^ 


1 


iS 


57 


— 


2 


4.401 


5,442 


5.000 


442 


176 


152 


100 


6 


867 


1.007 


^ 


85 


414 


448 


— 


50 


178 


139 


^ 


3 


1,726 


2.757 


2.500 


240 


174 


B1 


^ 





697 


657 


200 


23 


1.073 


2.187 


3.100 


406 


237 


268 


300 


26 


35.370 


30.551 


40.000 


3.260 


17,005 


18.000 


1&.800 


1.610 


14.362 


16.436 


16.600 


1.278 


3.111 


5^15 


4.700 


363 



Change from year* earlier 



058 


1080 


1000 F 

Percent 


12.. 


-12 


-3 


11 


-13 


-3 


1 


1 


^ 


14 


-16 


^ 


4 


^30 


^ 


-3 


-16 


^ 


8 


-12 


^^ 


23 


-10 


^. 


25 


-10 


— 


20 


3 


^ 


20 


-1 





32 


-13 


^ 


23 


-24 


50 





8 


— 


165 


-73 


^ 


-21 


-26 


— 


-10 


-33 


^ 


104 


70 


-3 


33 


17 


-11 


14 


10 





3 


07 


^ 


30 


8 


-13 


37 


-21 


^ 


-5 


4 





133 


45 


^ 


-3 


OS 


^ 


281 


-31 


— 


181 


121 


-17 


161 


144 


-40 


31 


12 


1 


44 


-5 


^ 


61 


-12 


^ 


33 





33 


£4 


7 


6 


16 


1 


-6 


33 





8 


12 


18 





27 





4 


30 


8 


11 


-2 


12 


^ 


120 


2 


40 


3 


21 


-20 


21 


-21 


-20 


-35 


-31 


^ 


74 


-34 


^ 


17 


24 


-7 


-65 


-13 


-33 


5 


16 


w^ 


10 


8 


— 


56 


-22 


— 


42 


60 


11 


24 


-54 


^ 


30 


-2' 


-66 


11 


11 


40 


3 


13 





27 


12 


1 


10 


1 


4. 


25 


14 


1 


131 


es 


-10 



May 
1000 





1 

8 

-i 

4 
1 

-23 
26 

-10 
77 

-IB 

-26 

10 

-€3 
106 
-16 
407 

-34 



-28 
27 

-53 
37 



36 
104 
-35 

-31 

-30 

2 

11 

-12 

42 

-6 

-12 
35 

-16 
-14 
60 
-11 
-32 
-25 
-55 
-66 

8 

-40 

28 
-76 

11 

210 



82 

65 

-2? 

-31 



060. F« forecast. — - not tvaJlable. 



Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 7S6-1S22, 
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Farm Income 



Table 32.— Farm Income Statistics 



1. F^rm Mcajptv 

Crop« (Incf^ net CCC I0tn«) 

Uve«tOCk 

Fftrm related 1/ 

2. OifMt Govof nment Paj^ort* 
Ca»h payment* 

Value or PlKcommoditto« 

3. Total grott farm Income {44-&fC) 2/ 
4h GrQHtcae^ Jncome (14-2) 

S. NonmOOey inCofii* 3/ 
t. Value or Jnvamory change 

7. Caah expefiQeB 4/ 

8. Total expen««« 

0. Net caet> Income (4-7] 
10. N«i larm income (3^) 
OenAted(10a2S} 

11h DH-farm income 

12h Loan changes &/: Real e«tete 
13^ 5f\ NonH'eal eatate 

14. Rental Income pllt« monotary change 

15. Capllal expend iture« 5/ 

16. NetO««hr{ow{»+l2+13tl4-t5) 













Calendar 


year 












i9eo 


1981 


1962 


1983 


1084 


1085 


1086 


1987 


1088 


1980 F 




1 990 F- 












Sblllloo 












142.0 
71.7 

ea.o 

2,3 


144.1 
72.5 

eo.2 

2.5 


147.1 
72 3 

70.3 
4.5 


141.1 
67 J 

eo.4 

4.6 


146 8 
69.5 
73.0 

4.4 


140.1 
74.3 
698 

6.0 


140.6 

64.0 

71.6 

6.1 


146.3 

638 

75.7 

5.8 


157 Jf. 
72.6 

78.9 
6.7 


164 

74 

84 

6 


167 

77 

84 

6 


tOl76 
(0 81 
to 87 
to 7 


1.3 

1.3 
0.0 


1.0 

1.0 
0.0 


3.5 
3,5 

0.0 


9.3 
4.1 

5,2 


8.4 
4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7.6 

0.1 


11.8 

8.1 
3.7 


18.7 

6.6 
10.1 


14.5 

7.1 
7.4 


11 
9 
2 


8 
6 




to 10 
to9 
10 1 


149.3 

143,3 

12.3 

-0.3 


106.4 

146.0 

13.S 

6.5 


163.5 

150.6 

14.3 

-1.4 


153.1 

150.4 

136 

-10.9 


174.9 

155.2 

13.4 

6.3 


1664 

156.0 

11.6 

-24 


160 4 

152.5 

10.6 

-2.7 


171.6 

162.0 

10.0 

-0.4 


177.6 

171.6 
10.3 
^.3 


191 

176 

10 

6 


191 

176 

9 

2 


to 197 
to 183 
to 11 
to6 


109J 
133.1 


113.2 

139.4 


112.8 

140.0 


113,5 

140.4 


116.6 

142.7 


110.2 
134.0 


100.7 
122.4 


107.5 
128.0 


114.4 
135,0 


121 
142 


121 
142 


to 124 
to 147 


34.2 
1«.1 
18.8 


32.8 

26.0 
28.6 


37.8 
23.5 
23.5 


36.0 

12.7 
12.2 


36.6 
32.2 
29.9 


46.7 
32 4 
20.2 


51,8 

38.0 
33.4 


64.5 
43.6 
37.2 


67 2 
42.7 
35,2 


54 
49 
38 


65 
47 

36 


to 59 
to 61 
to 40 


34.7 


35.8 


36.4 


37,0 


36.0 


42.6 


44.6 


46.8 


61.7 


64 


56 


to 58 


09 


9.1 
6,5 


3.8 
3.4 


2.3 

0.9 


-1.1 
^.8 


-6.0 
-0.6 


-9.0 
-11.0 


-7.5 
-4,6 


-4.4 
-0.3 


-2 



-2 




too 
to 2 


«.i 

18.0 


6.4 

16. B 


6.3 
13.3 


5,3 
127 


8.0 
12.6 


a,8 

9.2 


7.8 
8.6 


6.8 

9.8 


8.5 
10.2 


8 

12 


7 
10 


t09 

1014 



37.6 



37.8 



38.1 



32.7 



33.1 



30.7 



31.2 



39.4 



508 



48 



49 to 67 



1/ tncom* from machine Wre. curtom wof k, aalo« of fbrert product*. & o(her mttoeileneoua caeh aourcea, 21 Number • In pafenthe&et Indicate the combination of Item* 
required to calculate a given item. 3/ Value of tiome con»umptioo of eeif-produced food & imputed groat rental value of farm dwelHnga. 4t Exclude* capital con*umplion. 
panQui«Jtie» tohked labor . A farm household ex penaet. 1987 4 1988 expense* include preliminary revisions from the 1087 Ceneua of Aorlcullure. 6/ Exclude* farm 
hou«ahold«. Total* may not add becauee of rounding. FBlofecavt. 

In for matioo Contact: Diane Bertel&en {20^786-1808. 



Table 33. -Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 



AseeU 
Real estate 
Non-real estate 
Uveetock & poultry 
MachineryA motor 
vehicle* 
Crops fTofed 3/ 
Rnanciai asset* 
Totai farm aseet* 

Uabilltle* 
Re«t e«r«te debt 4/ 
Non-real e*tate debt 5/ 
Total fftrni debt 
Total larm equity 



Selected ratios 
Oebt-to^*«eta 

Oebt-to-^equity 
Debt-to-oet C6sh income 











Calendar year 1/2/ 












1980 


1981 


1962 


1983 


19B4 


1985 
$ biriioo 


1966 


1987 


1968 


1989 F 


1900 F 


782.4 

207.2 

60.6 


784.7 

202.8 
63.6 


746.8 
202.8 

53.0 


756 2 
196,9 

49.6 


671.3 
263.1 

49.6 


599.3 

191.4 
46.3 


5Sa.7 
188.2 
478 


684.8 

198,6 
68.0 


615,1 
13.0 

65.6 


636 

217 
70 


650 to 660 

210 to 220 

68 to 72 


87.1 
33.0 
26.6 

080.0 


922 
29.1 
28.0 

967,5 


02.6 

27.7 

206 

0616 


92.2 
23.9 

31,3 
955.1 


91.1 
29.7 
32.8 

874.3 


88 5 
236 
33.0 

790.6 


86.3 

19.1 

35.2 

747.1 


84.6 
20.9 
3S2 

783.4 


85.4 

262 

359 

828.1 


87 
24 

36 
863 


86 to 89 

2110 26 

36 to 36 

870 to 880 


89.6 

77.1 

166.8 

822.8 


98.7 

83.6 

182 3 

805.2 


102.5 
87.0 

189.6 
762.1 


104.8 

87^ 

192,7 

762.4 


103 6 
87J 

190.7 
663.6 


97.6 
775 

176.1 
615.6 


88.6 
66.6 

156.1 
691.0 


81.1 

62 

143.1 

640.3 


76.7 

61.7 

1384 

689.7 


74 

61 
136 

717 


71 to 76 

60 to 64 

l32to136 

73510 746 


- 


- 








Percent 













16.0 

20.3 
468 



18.6 
22,6 

556 



199 
24,9 
407 



20.2 
26,3 
523 



21.8 

27.9 
493 



22.1 
28,6 

375 



20.8 
26.2 
299 



18.3 
22,3 

248 



16,7 
20.1 
242 



16 

19 
251 



15 to 16 
18 to 19 

230 to 240 



ftLjfi,2^i^r^r«i -Slf- ?- *^ ^*«^^,^^^- J?"*^ ^"^!y '^ 1987-1990 reflect rev^eiofts h real etXAte assets ba»ed on the 1987 Con sua of Agriculture. 
CCC. 4/ Excludes debt on operator dv^^flmg*. but IncMo* CCC «orage and drying facJIitiee loane. 5/ Excitjde* debt for nonfarm purpoae* F - tor( 



undef 
torecaat. 



Information contact*: Ken Erickson or Jim Ryan (202) 786-1798. 
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Region & 
State. 




Livestock &product« 




" -^^1 — '/ 




Crope 1/ 








Total 1/ 




1988 


1989 


Apr 
1990 


May 
1990 


1988 


1989 


19IM 


May 
1990 


1988 


1^9 


19IM 


May 

1990 














S million 2/ 












NORTH ATLANTIC 


























Ma^ne 


217 


215 


17 


16 


107 


233 


32 


16 


414 


447 


49 


33 


N«w HampsMra 


S& 


63 


6 


6 


77 


79 


7 


5 


136 


142 


13 


11 


Vermont 


351 


375 


31 


34 


51 


51 


9 


6 


401 


426 


41 


39 


MaBsachuBett« 


105 


112 


10 


10 


305 


317 


20 


17 


410 


429 


30 


27 


Rhode Island 


13 


13 


1 


1 


66 


66 


6 


4 


79 


79 


7 


6 


Connecticut 


183 


186 


16 


15 


214 


218 


23 


17 


398 


404 


37 


32 


Naw York 


i.eo3 


1,94e 


100 


169 


8e5 


911 


69 


58 


2.668 


2.857 


229 


226 


New Jereey 


1d3 


197 


17 


17 


452 


463 


41 


37 


645 


660 


57 


55 


P^nneylvenfa 


2.332 


2,595 


221 


232 


964 


986 


85 


70 


3.296 


3.561 


306 


303 


NORTH CENTRAL 


























Ohio 


1.&S4 


1,698 


163 


172 


1.980 


2.114 


122 


106 


3.664 


3.812 


285 


2/9 


Indiana 


i.7ie 


1,817 


167 


181 


2.320 


2.502 


174 


174 


4.036 


4.318 


341 


355 


llllnde 


2.256 


2.252 


201 


225 


3.927 


4.458 


342 


401 


6.182 


6.710 


542 


625 


Mtchtgan 


1.Z05 


1.313 


117 


125 


1.535 


1.627 


106 


102 


2J39 


2.940 


223 


227 


W^scontln 


4.215 


4.337 


383 


423 


764 


941 


es 


44 


4,960 


5.278 


447 


466 


Mmneeota 


3.418 


3716 


332 


358 


2.649 


2.809 


173 


179 


6.067 


6.62e 


505 


537 


Iowa 


4.988 


5,209 


443 


456 


3.787 


3.911 


299 


281 


6.775 


9.119 


742 


739 


MtwouN 


2.012 


2.168 


213 


193 


1.74« 


1.732 


67 


84 


3.756 


3.900 


281 


277 


North Dakola 


asi 


642 


41 


35 


1.507 


1.465 


119 


103 


2.358 


2.108 


159 


138 


Soum DakotA 


2.050 


2.108 


140 


145 


805 


884 


64 


67 


2,045 


2.992 


204 


212 


Nebraska 


5.390 


5.643 


470 


503 


2,409 


2.878 


177 


214 


7,800 


8.521 


647 


717 


Kanaa* 


4.124 


4.245 


371 


420 


2.105 


2.079 


78 


93 


6.320 


6,324 


449 


913 


SOUTHERN 


























Delaware 


444 


503 


34 


40 


152 


160 


9 


8 


695 


663 


43 


46 


Marytand 
Virgin^ 


7ea 


870 


66 


67 


457 


476 


54 


30 


1.224 


1,346 


120 


97 


1.300 


1.372 


136 


100 


614 


685 


26 


23 


1.914 


2.058 


162 


123 


We«t Virginia 


21S 


250 


22 


19 


68 


64 


3 


2 


286 


314 


£5 


21 


North Carolina 


2.168 


2.505 


217 


211 


1.850 


2.046 


64 


71 


4.038 


4.551 


281 


283 


South Carolina 


490 


551 


49 


45 


616 


675 


24 


26 


1.106 


1.225 


73 


71 


Georgia 
Florida 


2.oie 


2.270 


188 


189 


1.654 


1.598 


65 


66 


3.570 


3.869 


253 




1.132 


1.221 


08 


100 


4.688 


4,982 


405 


310 


5.820 


6.203 


503 


409 


Kentucky 


1.530 


1.670 


103 


94 


980 


1.258 


32 


34 


2.510 


2.928 


136 


128 


Tennoewe 


1.056 


1.060 


94 


88 


877 


861 


34 


35 


1.933 


1.921 


128 


123 


AJabama 


1.695 


1.032 


174 


186 


728 


696 


38 


37 


2.422 


2.628 


212 


222 


MisBieeippf 


1,172 


1.292 


103 


110 


1.133 


1,000 


37 


34 


2.305 


2.292 


140 


146 


Arkanaaa 


2.260 


2.661 


215 


229 


1.552 


1.470 


38 


36 


3.831 


4.131 


251 


264 


louieiana 


582 


614 


51 


51 


1.295 


1.048 


33 


44 


1.876 


1.661 


64 


95 


Oklahoma 


2.243 


2.409 


102 


198 


1.112 


1.185 


46 


69 


3.354 


3.594 


240 


267 


Texa* 


e.662 


6.863 


592 


660 


3.689 


3.897 


242 


263 


10.251 


10.760 


833 


923 


WESTERN 


























Montana 


816 


899 


60 


51 


617 


710 


56 


49 


1.433 


1,610 


116 


lOO 


Idaho 


1.039 


1,046 


86 


88 


1.2S5 


1.670 


140 


112 


2,324 


2.715 


226 


199 


Wyoming 


584 


669 


44 


41 


177 


186 


5 


4 


761 


856 


49 


44 


Colorado 


2.66« 


2.649 


194 


215 


1,034 


1.250 


92 


78 


3.700 


3,899 


286 


293 


New Mexico 


909 


974 


76 


72 


375 


450 


18 


25 


1.283 


1.424 


94 


97 


Arizona 


792 


744 


53 


70 


1.177 


1.158 


53 


103 


1.969 


1.902 


106 


173 


Utah 


528 


574 


42 


45 


173 


174 


20 


7 


701 


748 


63 


52 


Nevada 


159 


141 


12 


13 


79 


94 


10 


4 


238 


235 


22 


17 


Washington 


1.140 


1.201 


102 


107 


2,196 


2.438 


168 


139 


3.336 


3.639 


269 


247 


Oregon 
Cailfofnia 


673 


739 


61 


62 


1.508 


1.558 


79 


59 


2.182 


2.297 


140 


112 


4.682 


6.093 


369 


478 


11.970 


12.422 


698 


906 


16.652 


17.515 


1.067 


1,383 


Alaska 


10 


9 


1 


1 


20 


20 


1 


1 


30 


29 


2 


2 


Hawaii 


89 


92 


8 


8 


490 


495 


39 


40 


579 


587 


47 


48 


UNITED STATES 


78.821 


83.724 


6.961 


7.364 


71.372 


75,449 


4.607 


4.694 


150.192 


159.173 


11.568 


12.059 



1/ Sales of term product* Include receipts from commodltiee placed under CCC loah» mJnue value of redemption* during the period, 2/ Estimatee ae of end of 
current month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804. 
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Table 35,— Cash Receipts From Farming 



Annual 



1084 108& 



1088 



1087 



1088 



1080 
1080 May 

$ mHlion 



1000 



Jan 



Apr 



Fvm markaUngv&CCCJoan^* 

Livvftock 8^ Pfoducli 
M«a1 animali 
Dtiry producii 
Poultry 8^ 9gQ I 
Oth«f 

Cropi 
Food Dfilna 
F9«d CfOpi 
Cotton (lint 8 l«ed) 
Totodcco 

Oil "b« Bring crop* 
Vvgvtab^fli & mvloni 
Fruit* 8^ lf«« null 

Qovernmvnt paymsnti 
ToMi 



*R«^eipt»from lo«na r«Praaant valu« al commoditJ^i Pl«c«d und«r CCC lOAni minu* valuv pf redvniptioni during the month. 
I nrormatlon contact: Rogar StjfCkJ^d (202) 78^1804. 



May 



142.784 


144.114 


135.107 


141,053 


160,102 


ISO. 173 


11,530 


14.834 


10,604 


12,201 


1 1.601 


12.059 


72.805 


<t9.ez2 


71,530 


70.010 


78.821 


83,724 


0.840 


7,520 


0.014 


7,380 


0,081 


7,304 


40,760 


38, £50 


39.061 


44,478 


45,884 


46,601 


3.050 


4.2 J3 


3,748 


4.172 


3.024 


4.103 


17.031 


18.055 


17.724 


17,727 


17.041 


10.^01 


1.005 


1.823 


1,685 


1710 


1,605 


t,782 


1 2p24£ 


11.200 


12.701 


11.517 


12,867 


15.340 


1.410 


1.288 


1.130 


1.333 


1.215 


1.238 


1.968 


2.00B 


2.034 


2.388 


2,420 


2.380 


100 


170 


142 


150 


167 


101 


00.880 


74,203 


03,658 


06.043 


71.372 


76.440 


4.681 


7J14 


3.08D 


4,881 


4.«07 


4,694 


' 0,731 


8.090 


6.741 


6,780 


7.464 


8,073 


304 


744 


330 


382 


208 


300 


10,138 


22.501 


18.012 


14.643 


14.306 


10.050 


903 


2,074 


1.101 


1.360 


1,218 


1,359 


3.074 


3.687 


3.371 


4,180 


4,540 


4.740 


118 


500 


311 


250 


106 


102 


2.813 


2.090 


1.021 


1.820 


1.000 


2381 





335 


63 


1 


IB 





13.B41 


12.476 


10.814 


11.204 


13,537 


12.172 


464 


1.448 


450 


767 


638 


505 


0.1 S2 


8,572 


8.840 


0.889 


9,764 


11.340 


1,301 


731 


610 


810 


044 


1.088 


0.734 


0,040 


7.248 


8,058 


0.130 


0.020 


557 


554 


400 


340 


210 


237 


8/>08 


8,333 


0.003 


T 0,004 


10,085 


11.068 


014 


710 


702 


042 


1.215 


023 


8,430 


7,704 


1t.8l3 


10.747 


14,480 


10,887 


1.453 


338 


1.045 


2,331 


1.170 


020 


161.214 


151.818 


147.010 


15S.400 


T 04 .672 


170,060 


12.9B3 


14,072 


11,03d 


14.502 


12,744 


12.070 



Table 36.— Farm Production Expenses 



Fwd 
Livestock 
Seed 
Farm ^origin ^nputa 

F»nili7flr 
Fuel>8^oJi» 
£l«ctrtcity 
Pesticide » 
MAnufaclurad input* 

Shoft^erm ImoroM 
f^«al OBlale Interait 1/ 
Total tnterevt chvgea 

Repair & maintananc* V 2J 
Contract Atilrad labor 
Maohina Mra « cuato«ti work 

Marketing. Biorage, 8^ 

trwiaporUtion 

Mi«c. optrat^ng axp«nia» 1/ 

Olher op«r«ling eKpsnaaa 

Capitai oonMimplion V 
Taxoa 1/ 

N«ft rent to nonop«rator 
landlord 
Olh«r overhead expeniea 

Totti production expenaaa 











Calender year 














10G0 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1084 


1085 


1986 


toST 


1988 


1089 F 


1000 F 












$ mlOion 














i0.97l 

10.070 

3.220 

34.861 


20.855 
8,999 
3,428 

33,282 


18,502 
0.684 
3,172 

31.448 


21.726 
8,814 
2,903 

J3.63r 


10,852 

0.498 

3,448 

32.708 


18.015 
8,058 
3,350 

30.323 


10.170 
0,744 
2.084 

28.007 


18.808 
11.G45 


22,462 

12.812 

3.138 

38,412 


24,000 

13,000 

4.000 

41,000 


21.000 

12.000 

3.000 

38.000 


to 25.000 
to 15,000 

g4» 


0,401 
7.870 

1,520 

3.539 

22,43$ 


0.400 
8.S70 
1,747 
4.201 
23.027 


8.018 
7.888 
2.041 

4.282 
22.220 


7,007 
7.503 
2,146 
4.154 
20^70 


7,429 
7,143 
2,160 
4.707 
21.605 


7.268 
6.584 

2,150 

4.994 

20.080 


6.787 
4.790 
1.942 

4.484 
17,003 


0.210 
6,042 
2.303 
4.588 

18,233 


7.000 
6.144 
2,672 

4.710 
19.432 


8.000 

0.000 

3,000 

6,000 

22.000 


7.000 
6.000 
2,000 
1,000 
2t.000 


to 0,000 
to 7.000 
to 4.000 
to 6,000 
to 24,000 


8.717 
7.644 

10.261 


10.722 

0,142 
10,804 


11.340 
10,481 
21.830 


10.015 
10.816 
21,430 


10,390 
10,733 
21,120 


8.821 

0,878 
18,099 


7.705 

0.131 

16,026 


7,305 

8,187 

15.402 


7.287 

7.885 

15,172 


8.000 

7,000 

15,000 


7.000 

0.000 

14.000 


10 0,000 
to 8.000 
to 16,000 


7.075 
0.293 
1.823 


7,021 
8.631 

1.984 


0.428 
10.075 
2.026 


6.620 

0,725 
1,800 


6.416 
0,729 

2.170 


0.370 
9.790 
2,184 


6,426 
0,890 

1.810 


6.546 

10.821 
1,050 


0.858 

11,202 
2,171 


7,000 
11,000 
2.000 


7,000 
10.000 
2.000 


to 8.000 


3.070 

0.881 

28,142 


3.523 

6,000 

28,368 


4.301 

7.202 

30,080 


3.004 

0,080 

3M43 


4,012 

0,106 

31,433 


4,127 

8.232 

30,712 


3.652 

7.993 

29,771 


3,823 

8,306 

31,452 


3.270 

8.800 

32.310 


4,000 

0.000 
34,000 


4.000 

0,000 

33.000 


10 6.000 
to 10,000 
to 37.000 


21,474 
3.801 


23.673 
4,240 


24.287 
4.036 


21873 
4,400 


23,105 
4.050 


20,847 
4.231 


18.018 
4,125 


17.064 
4.345 


17,722 
4,378 


18.000 
4.000 


18,000 
4.000 


to 20.000 
TO 5,000 


0.075 
31,440 


6.184 

34.003 


0.050 
34.381 


5.060 
33.402 


8.640 
35,804 


8.158 
33,236 


6,737 
29,780 


7,060 
20.069 


7,527 
29,627 


8.000 
31,000 


8,000 

31,000 


to 0,000 
to 33.000 



133.139 139.444 130.080 140.377 142.669 133,956 122.387 127,008 134,963 142.000 



142.000 to 147.009 

1/ Include* operalor dwemng*. 2J Beginning in 1982. ml«cetlaneoua operaUng «xpen«0| include oiher l*veetock purchaaea & dairy aBVOV^monta. Totaia may not add 
because of founding, F > torecivt. 1987 & 1988 axpenaei Includa preliminary reviaiona from the Canaua of Agrkuiture. 

Information contaci*: Chrl* McQeHi (202) 786-1804. Diana Bertelaan (202) 786-1 80G, 
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Table 37,— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function. 



Fitcal yeu 



1W2 1063 ieS4 1M5 10ea \W7 iMfl 1M0 1090 E 1001 E 

> million 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
F*«d oraini 
Cofn 

Gr*ln urghum 
B«rl«y 
Oiti 

Corn &oat product! 
Toot lv«d grain • 

Whvat 

Rtti« 

Upland corton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybaarv 
Peanut! 

Sogar 
Hofwy 
Wool 

Opamtlng ixpflnH 3/ 
iQlarflBt flxp«nditur« 
Export Prognmt 4i 
19e9^&9Disasl«ry 
Llv« nock Asti eta nee 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 

Pi-tce-aupport loam (rel) 
Oirecl paymeniB 
Defic fancy 
Diwrtton 
[>atry t*rininallon 
Oth*r 
Di«^si«r 
Total direct pa vmanti 

-l3Sfl/Se crop dlMvter D D lO 2.3&6 Z/ie 

Emargency iri/e«tock/ 

tDraga ■•httanco 
PurchAHi (n«t) 
ProduCAr Morags 
Paym»nl* 

PiroQa«iing. iiorag«. 
^tfineponation 

O periling •xpftnws/ 
lnt«r«M «xpvndiiura 
Export program! 4J 
OWwr 

Tol»l 11.052 1«,U1 7*315 \7fi*Z M.g4l a2,«fl 1^**! 10*BM •■743 7.W1 

t/Fiwal l9SavK»<& mohair program ouUayawara 1130,0^.000 bullrKlud«aon«-tfmaidvancaappropriaUon of Si M.^ 
rvcordad ai a wooi progrim rtccipt by Tr«aiur)r Z/B«rwfHilorann*ri urv^ lh«DiaaMvf Aa*iMa/ic« Aolof 1W0 irabamg p*htln (r*n«rbc <:«rtincal»i 
^ ■» not raoof d*d dtrtcUy ai 4itM^mt a«il|t«noa outlayt. V D«i r»OC includ* CCC Trantlvf • fo Q«rwr«l a«l«i Manager 4/ inciodai Expovl 
6uaian1e«Program.0Jr*ctEvporlCr*drt Program. lCOCTranif«rilolh4 0«n«ralSal*iWanag«f. E^Eilimated ir)!h«n*caJ 1091 Mid-S«»a4on R«vi*H 
b«a»d on Juna. 1990 wpply ar>d dimand aaltmalar Mnui (-) ir>dKalai a n«< r*o*tpl (axoaM of rtpiymanti or othar r*c«lp<i ov«r QrON outlay • of fur>di>. 

InfofmiUoo contact: RJchird Pudaliki [20f] 447-514«. 
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4.403 
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12.340 


1.227 


2,803 


2.038 


1,000 


g«a 


tl4 


70 


403 
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704 
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433 
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13.907 
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2.034 
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2.23fi 
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53 


570 


1.951 


te4 


004 


333 
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047 


900 


128 


031 


701 


009 


i,ieo 


1.303 


244 


1.553 


2.142 


1,780 


060 


1.401 


-109 


434 


103 


880 


340 


455 


253 


-340 


-463 


-307 


-242 


-223 


2M2 


2,028 


1.002 


2h08S 


2.337 


1.166 


1,205 


079 


423 


440 


100 


288 


-005 


711 


1.597 


^70 


-1.070 


-00 


110 


00 


t2 


-0 


1 


12 


32 


8 


7 


13 


-6 


3 


-6 


49 


10 


134 


214 


-05 


-240 


-25 








27 


4« 


90 


81 


09 


73 


100 


42 


03 


50 


54 


04 


132 
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1/ 
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5,272 
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12.199 
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-820 


-270 
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0.160 


4.333 


3.971 
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4.153 


4.634 
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1.401 


3.600 


2.ti7 


7.827 


0.746 


5,802 


4.245 


0.0M 


4,137 


4.095 
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1.113 
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306 
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614 
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-13 


3.525 


1.004 


1.433 


1.411 


1.219 


305 


65 


663 


527 


65 


398 


743 


134 
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"102 


-39 


57 


-281 


-1,007 
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329 


305 


1,757 


-13 
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Food Expenditures 



Table 38.— Food Expenditure Estimates 







Annual 




1990 




1990 year-to-date 




1987 


19S8 


1989 


Apr May P 


June P 


Apr 


MayP 


June P 


Sales 1/ 

Off-pro ml M UM 2/ 
M9alfl&»n«ck«3/ 


242.1 
182.0 


255.1 
196.4 


271.6 
208.0 


$ billion 

22.9 24,2 
18.0 167 


24.2 

18.9 


90.4 
68.3 


114.6 

87.1 


138.8 
106.0 


Sal^fl 1/ 

Otf-PrwnlM UM 2/ 
Meai«&in«ck«3/ 


2687 

198.2 


2717 
205.4 


271 6 
208.0 


1989 $ billion 

21.7 23.0 
17.3 la.o 


22.8 

18.0 


85.4 
66.2 


108.3 
84.1 


131,1 
102.2 


SaJei 1/ 

Off-premli« UM 2/ 
Medfl&«nack«3/ 








percent change from ye^r earlier {$ b\\.) 








32 
10.9 


6.4 
5.2 


6.6 
6.4 


5.6 4*4 

4.6 4,9 


4.0 
3.4 


6.2 
4.9 


1:1 


5.6 
4.6 










Percent change from year 


earlier (1989 $bll.) 






Sates 1/ 
Off^^emlee u«« 2/ 

MMTtt&snackeS/ 


-1.1 
6.6 


1.1 
3.6 


-0.1 
1,3 


-0.5 -0.8 
-0.6 -0.1 


-2.1 
-1.6 


-1 2 
0.1 


-1.1 
-0.1 


-1.3 
"0.2 



1/ Food only (excludes elcoholjc beverages). Not saaaonaNy adjuetod. 2/ Excludes donationaS home production. 3/ Excludes 
donationa, child nutrition aubaldfea, & meala fumlshod to employ^** patiantap & Inmates. P « preliminary. 

^K)T& Thia table dlFfora from Poraonal Consumption ExpandJtuf^a f PCE), table 2, for several reasons: (1) tNs series Includes only food 
not aJcoholic boveragaa & pat food, which are Ir^cludod In PCE; (21 thIa wt\99 Jf not seasonally adjusted, whereas PCE la seasonally 
adjusted at at annual rates: (3) this sarlearapoctt salaaonly. but PCE includes food producaaS consumed on farma&fi>od furnished to 
emploveea; |4) Ihia sariat Includea all sa^es of meals & snocka. PCE Inctudas only purchases using personal funds, excluding business 
travel & entertainment. For a more complete discussion of the differences, see 'Developing an Intergrated Information System for tha 
Food Sector, 'Agr.-Econ, Rpt. No. 675. Aug 1987. 

Information contact: AJden Manchester (202) 786-1880. 



Transportation 



Table 39. -Rail Rates; Grain 


1 & Fruit/Vegetable Shipn 

Annual 


lents 
















1989 
June 






199C 


\ 








1987 


igs8 


1989 


Jan 


^eb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Juna 


Rairiraight rata Index V 
(Dec. 1984-100) 
All products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 


100.1 
99.3 

98.7 
»S.6 


104.8 

105.6 
105.4 
103.2 


106 4 

108.4 
108.7 
103,9 


106.4 
107.7 

108.0 
103.8 


107.1 
109.3 

109.1 
105.8 


107.1 
109.4 
109.1 
105 


107.1 P 

109.1 P 

109.2 P 
105.0 P 


107.4 P 
109.9 P 
110.3 P 
105.6 P 


107.3 P 

110.1 P 
110.0 P 

105.4 P 


107.0 P 
109.2 P 
108.9 P 
104.6 P 


Grain shipments 

Rail carfeadinga (1 000 cara) 2/ 
Ffesh (rult 4 vegetable shlpmanta 

Pimvback (1*000 cwt) 3/4/ 

Rtirfl,0O0cwt)3/4/ 

Truck (1,000 cwl) 3/4/ 


20.0 

588 

630 

9,137 


30.7 

535 

607 

9,679 


28.4 

505 

591 

9i707" 


27.2 

710 

836 

12.344 


32.7 P 

466 

704 

7.69B 


32.4 P 

453 

684 

7.776 


29.5 P 

370 

572 

8.738 


27.9 P 

401 

452 

10.179 


26.8 P 

598 
590 

11.646 


27.9 P 

572 

802 
12.749 


Co* of Operating trucks 

hauling produce 5/ 
Owner operator ^cttVmlle) 
Fleet operation (ctt Jknile) 


116.3 
116.6 


118.7 

118.4 


1241 
123.4 


123.4 
122.7 


128.9 
128.7 


127.5 
127.6 


127.0 
126 6 


127 5 
127.1 


127.2 
126.7 


126.4 
125.8 


u*rkft^?J^^^I^^;^'i^.^£V i?' La*x^ Stalisttct, 2/ Weekly average; from Association of American RaHroada. 3/ Weekly average; from Agricultural 
Marketing Service. USOA. 4/ Prellmmary data for 198& A IddO. 5/ Office of Transportation. USDA. P « pfalimirwy. ^ 





' Infofmatlon contact, T.Q. Hutehinaon (202) 786-1840. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 40.— Indexes of Farm Production Input 


Use& Productivity 












1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


19fi7 


1086 


1980 2/ 


1990 2/ 














107/i«100 










Farm output 


118 


110 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


111 


116 


All Itwttock ProduCt«3/ 


109 


107 


109 


107 


110 


110 


113 


110 


116 


117 


Meat ar>imalfl 


106 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


104 


103 


101 


Dairy product* 


108 


119 


114 


110 


117 


116 


110 


118 


118 


120 


Poultry &egg» 


110 


110 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


150 


156 


1«3 


All crops 4/ 


117 


117 


88 


ni 


118 


109 


108 


02 


108 


111 


Feed grajn« 


121 


122 


67 


110 


134 


123 


106 


73 


108 


— 


Hay & forage 


106 


109 


100 


107 


106 


100 


102 


80 


101 


— 


Food 0rain« 


144 


138 


117 


129 


121 


100 


107 


08 


107 


— 


Sugar crops 


107 


96 


03 


95 


97 


100 


111 


105 


106 


— 


Conon 


10B 


85 


55 


01 


04 


00 


103 


107 


06 


— 


Tobacco 


108 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


62 


72 


74 


— 


Oil crope 


114 


121 


01 


106 


117 


110 


108 


80 


106 


— 


Cropland used for arope 


1^2 


101 


88 


90 


08 


94 


83 


86 


00 


— 


Crop production per acre 


lis 


110 


100 


112 


120 


116 


122 


107 


110 


— 


Farm input 5/ 


102 


99 


07 


05 


02 


87 


86 


m 


— 


— 


Farm real estate 


104 


102 


101 


07 


05 


03 


02 


m 


^ 


— 


Mechanical power A machinery 


98 


92 


88 


84 


80 


75 


72 


71 


— 


— 


Agricultural chemicals 


129 


118 


105 


121 


123 


110 


111 


113 


— 




Feed. eeed. & liveetock 






















purchases 


108 


108 


110 


106 


100 


103 


•AV 


107 


— 


— 


Farm ouiput par unit of input 


116 


117 


99 


119. 


128 


127 


128 


120 


— 


— 


Output per hour of labor 






















Farms/ 


'123 


125 


09 


121 


139 


139 


142 


134 


..«_ 


— 


Nonfarm 7/ 


100 


99 


102 


105 


106 


108 


109 


111 


— 


— 



1/ For historical data &*nde)cee. see Economic indicetore of the Farm Sector: Production & Efficiency Statistics. 1986, ECIFS5-0. 2/ Preliminary 
ir^dexesfor 1989 based orf Crop Production. 1980 Summary, released in January 1990^ & unpublished data from thd AgncuHutal Statistics Board. 
NASS. 3/ Groes livestock production includes minor liveetock products not included in the eeparate groupe shown. It cannot ba added to gross crop 
production to corrtpute farm output. 4/ Gfoee crop pfoductioo includee eome miecellaneoiie crops not in tha separate groups shown. 
It cannot be added to gross livestock production to compute farm output. 5/ 1 nc I tides other items not included in the eeparata groups shownn 
6/ EconoTYiic Research Service. 7/ Bureau of Labor Staiistici. — - not aval Ubie. 

Information contact: Jim Hauver (202) 786-1432. 



Food Supply and Use 



Table 41 .—Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities . 



(Seethe January-February 1990 issue.) 
Information contact; Judy Putnam (202) 786-1870. 
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